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What have We Done Today? 


We shall do so much in the years to come, 
But what have we done today ? 

We shall give our gold in a princely sum, 
But what did we give today ? 

We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 

We shall plant a hope in the place of tear, 

We shall speak the words of love and cheer, 
But what did we speak today ? 


We shall be so kind in the after. a- while, 
But what have we been today ? 

We shall bring to each lonely lite a smile, 
But what have we brought today ? 

We shall give to truth a grander birth, 

And to steadfast taith a deeper worth, 

We shall teed the hungering souls of earth ; 
But whom have we ted today ? 


We shall reap such joys in the by and by, 
But what have we sown today ? 

We shall build us mansions in the sky, 
But what have we built today ? 

’Tis sweet in idle dreams to bask, 

But here and now do we our task ? 

Yes, this is the thing our souls must ask, 

* What have we done today ?”’ 


— Nixon Waterman, 





Vexatious Grip of Old Mistake 


From Jnterior. 


W & judge that the late General Confer- 

terence of the Methodist Church 
felt more keenly than any of its predeces- 
sors how great a blunder it was, back in 
1872, to put into the Discipline that blanket 
prohibition against dancing, card-playing, 
theatre-going and attendance on circuses 
and horse-races. Whether that section is 
now left iu or taken out, the denomination 
is in false light and talse position. Leaving 
it to stand is teaching that all these amuse- 
ments are plainly and inevitably sintul — 
which they are not. Taking it out would 
be interpreted to mean that the church had 
concluded to sanction them all as always 
and essentially innocent— which again 
and more emphatically they are not. So 
that, retreat or no retreat, the church is 
still in the vexatious grip of the old mis- 
take. 





Those Practical Chinese 


EV. DENG CILI-SING, the able and 
efficient pastor of the Hinghua City 
charge in the Hinghua Mission Conterence, 
China, recently wrote a letter to Rev. 
William N. Brewster, who is now on tur- 
lough in America, from which the following 
translation is taken : 


“ Although we have had not a little persecu- 
tion and trouble, yet the Holy Spirit has so 
given grace to the leaders among our mem bers 
that they have all remained united and have 
earnestly labored for the work of Christ. There 
is a steady increase of new inquirers. Our large 
church, seating eight hundred, is full to over- 
flowing every Sunday. 

“The subscriptions for pastoral support are 
being paid in so regularly that we have enough 
every u.onth to pay the salaries of the preacher 
in charge and our four or five junior preachers, 
amounting to $20 a month. We even had a 
balance in the treasury of $25 after the last 
payment. The native members alone have 
Subscribed $300 for the Home Missionary Soei- 
ety, and have ajready paidin more than half 
that amount, though Conference does not meet 
for five months.” 


The Chinese of that community are glad 
to get from six to ten cents a day for their 
labor. Here is achurch in the interior otf 
China that is paying the salaries of several 
pastors, and all current expenses, and, in 
addition to this, trom native contributions 
alone it is giving more than its own run- 
ning expenses to aid other charges in the 
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same Conference. How many Methodist 
churches in America are doing that well? 

Ten years ago Mr. George Z. Collins, of 
Lynn Common Church, Lynn, Mass., gave 
$1,200 to aid in building this church. Did 
ever an investment in the kingdom of God 
bring quicker or richer returns? 

There are just as splendid * bonanzas ”’ 
awaiting investors now in the same field. 
Let capitalists, large or small, correspond 
with a 

KEV. WILLIAM N. BREWSTER, 
229 W. High Street, 
Springfield, Ohio. 





How to Learn to Pray 
OW shall you prepare for public 

prayer? By reading devotional 
books? Yes. By private prayer? Yes. 
But neither alone is sufficient: by a habit 
ot intercession with God for your congre- 
gation. Congregational prayer is interces- 
sory prayer. If you are to intercede with 
God tor your congregation in its presence, 
you must have become accustomed to in- 
tercede yourself with God for them in your 
closet. Do not launch out into theolog- 
ical distinctions and call it prayer; do noi 
give information to the Almighty and call 
it prayer. You need to read and reread the 
best literature of prayer; the prayers 
ot the ages; the prayers in the Book of 
Common Prayer; the prayers of Henry 
Ward Beecher, which I think are the best 
outside the great classics. But above all 
you need to comprehend sympathetically 
the joys and sorrows, the victories and de- 
feats, the temptations, the sins, and the 
virtues of your people, and to carry them 
in daily private p:ayer to God ; to pray for 
them man by map, by name, in secret ; 
then, when in the great congrezation you 
pray for them by classes and in more gen- 
eral terms, you will be traveling a well- 
worn road, and they will follow your guid- 
ance, assured, by the quiet confidence won 
by practice, that you krow the way to the 
heart of God. — Lyman Abbott. 





Drinking Men at a Discount 


From New York Sun. 


OTAL abstinence pledges, prohibition 
laws, the exhibition ot “ horrible ex- 
amples,” and the preaching of intemper- 
ance as a sin, may have had a certain 
amount of influence in deterring men trom 
drinking, but the social sentiment against 
intemperance as an imprudence ha’ ac- 
complished far more. Drunkenness has 
become disreputable, or is looked upon as 
a deplorable disease. People are more 
sensible. The strain of modern social con- 
ditions, it has been found, compels sobri- 
ety. The drunkard cannot keep up the 
pace, and falls behind those who hold their 
appetites in restraint. 





Fayum Fossil 


CIENTISTS are speculating as to the 
precise significance of the skull of a 
gigantic mammal, hitherto unknown to 
science, which has been recently unearthed 
from the sands of Fayum, Egypt. Ac- 
cording to a description given in Cosmos 
the remains were found by officers in the 
service of the Egyptian geological survey. 
The head is nearly a yard long. On the 
nasal region is found a double bony horn 
of enormous size. Near the eyes is also 
found a pair of smaller horns. The resem- 
blance to the rhinoceros is quite superficial, 
since the horns are solid bony masses, and 
the teeth are quite dissimilar trom those of 
that animal. It is thought that the crea- 
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ture to which the skull belonged was de- 
scended from the primitive stock of the 
elephants. The name Arsinoitherium has 
has been proposed tor the mammal, from 
Queen Arsinoe, who had her palace near 
the desert region where the remains were 
discovered. 


s.. 


Practical Contentment 





N my present journey [ am content with 
whatever entertainment I meet with 
and my companions are always in good 
humor. This must be the spirit of all who 
take journeys with me. It a dinner ill- 
dressed, a hard bed, a poor room, a shower 
of rain, or a dirty road, will put them out 
ot humor, it lays a burden upon me, 
greater than all the rest put together. By 
the grace of God, I will never fret ; I repine 
at nothing ; I am discontented with noth- 
ing. And to have persons at my ear, fret- 
ting and murmuring at everything, is like 
tearing the fiesh off my bones. I see God 
sitting upon His throne and ruling all 
things well. — John Wesley. 





Study of Sanitation 


ROF. SENECA EGBERT, in an ad- 
dress before the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, brought some wholesome but un- 
welcome tacts before the attention of the 
public. The thewe of his discourse was the 
drime necessity ot including in the curricu- 
lum of the public school system the study 
of hygiene and sanitation, the course to be 
as systematic and comprehensive as possi- 
ble, and to follow the pupil to the end of 
his or her studies in high school or college. 
Professor Egbert hopes that the public 
school pupils who should receive such a 
training would be, by so much knowledge 
on a vital subject, the better fitted to exer- 
cise the duties of citizenship, and be 
prompted especially to so vote as to secure 
the services of intelligent und competent 
men in official positions which have to deal 
with sewersge, water supply, and kindred 
matters. — Philadelphia Telegraph. 





Why Men do Not Go to Church 


HE Brooklyn Eagle published some 

time ago a symposium on this ques- 

tion. Inquiries vere put to men ot all 

belieis and professions, with the tollowing 
result: 

** Does the cry, hypocrites in the church, 
influence the attendance of men?’’ No. 

** Will the lodge or any traternal organ- 
ization take the place of the church?” No. 

“What effect do Sunday newspapers, 
Sunday excursions, Sunday amusements, 
and Sunday visiting have upon the at- 
tendance ot mwen?’’ The Sunday news- 
papers and amusements especially offer 
temptations which men are unable to 
resist. 

“Are pews empty of mewn because the 
pulpit lacks ability or honesty?’’ More 
ot the former would fill the pews, and the 
latter is not seriously questioned. 

** How can ministers reach men?” By 
personal contact. By being a living exam- 
ple of their preaching. By being men 
themselves. By a wise, forceful and at- 
tractive presentation of the old Gospel. 





‘The Youngest Baby 


can readily digesi and assimilate Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk because the 
easein, which is in ordinary cow’s milk, 
undergoes physical alteration in the process 
ot condensation, which makes it digestible. 
It brings the result which every parent is 
looking for ; viz., strong and kealthy chil- 
dren. 
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Panama Canal Debris 


HE whole course of the Panama 
Canal route from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific is strewn with relics of the 
former wasteful régime when, in an 
earlier and less intelligent engineering 
period, machinery and supplies of almost 
all conceivable kinds were purchased by 
the French Company, and the shipments 
of goods to the Isthmus kept employed a 
small fleet of ships. Machinery of all 
types, new and antiquated, was received 
and paid for ; locomotives were brought 
from Belgium and the United States ; 
enormous steam-hammers were brought 
from England, and great turning lathes 
from Germany; and scoups, buckets, 
rails, and tools were imported by the acre 
from all parts of the earth. Although 
there are 2,431 buildings on the Isthmus, 
they were not enough to store the 
machinery sent down to dig the Canal. 
Houses and machines in many cases sank 
down into the silty soil, and the soil and 
climate disintegrated the costly machines. 
The rusting rails, car wheels, and other 
steel articles bear silent witness to man’s 
folly and wasteful extravagance. But 
worse yet has been the waste of human 
lives at Panama, due to the deadly ex- 
halations which mingle with the mists 
from the ocean. When the surface of the 
luxuriant and fermenting vegetation of 
the virgin soil is anywhere scratched with 
a pick or turned with a shovel for the 
first time, the laborers are almost sure to 
contract disease. : 





Tunneling the English Channel 


FTER having been abandoned for 
twenty years, the project of a 
Channel tunnel again occupies public 
attention in England and in France. 
The revival of this scheme at this time is 
significant as occurring simultaneously 
with the resumption of cordial relations 
between Great Britain and France. The 
plan was first abandoned, indeed, not 
from any insuperable objections to it from 
a technical or economical standpoint, 
but because of pretended political and 
military dangers to which the tunnel 
would expose England. The cutting of a 


tunnel through the chalk formation under 
the Channel, which rests on a formation 
of great strength known as the ‘ superior 
green sandstone,’’ would be entirely prac- 
ticable. The width of the Dover Strait is 
a little less than twenty miles, the great- 
est depth being 129 feet, which means that 
a tunnel would have to be bored to a 
depth of about 325 feet below the surface. 
The descent to this level would require on 
both sides galleries of approach of about 
six miles long. The cost of the tunnel 
would be somewhat over $40,000,000. The 
net profit on such a tunnel would prob- 
ably be about $4,400,000, or a return of 
nearly ten per cent. on a capital of $50,- 
000,000. It is also considered practicable 
from an eugineering point of view to build 
a Channel bridge, with 72 piers supporting 
trusses, at a cost of between $140,000,000 
and $180,000,000. Such a bridge would 
present a continual menace to navigation, 
however, and could not be erected without 
an international agreement between the 
Great Powers. 





Apparatus for Preventing Seasickness 


ANY endeavors have been made to 
» prevent the pitching of ships in a 
seaway, but so far without much success. 
The rolling of ships, however, may be 
acted against to some extent by increasing 
on the one hand the period of the lateral 
oscillations as far as possible, and on tle 
other hand decreasing the amplitude of 
oscillation after un inclination has been 
produced by an impinging wave. No ap- 
paratus has so far been designed for ob- 
tainiug both of these actions at the same 
time. A high period of oscillation may 
be obtained by increasing the moment of 
inertia and diminishing the metacentric 
heigbt, but the results so obtained are 
rather poor. The principal means of lim- 
iting the oscillation amplitude, on the 
other hand, is the use of drift-keels and 
water chambers. A well-known naval 
engineer of Hamburg, Germany, O. 
Schlick, has recently invented an ingen- 
ious apparatus based on the gyroscopic 
eftect of a fly-wheel mounted in a pecul- 
iar manner on board a steamer and 
caused to rotate rapidly. The vertical 
axis of the apparatus is so located as to be 
able to move pendulum-like on the cen- 
tral plane of the ship. The permanent 
and rapid oscillation of the wheel will re- 
sult in rendering the ship insensible to the 
effect of the wave motion, the roliing 
movements being practically eliminated. 
As the device will exert an energetic 
effect even with the smallest lateral oacil- 
lations of the ship, a propagation of the 
motion, resulting in a strong oscillating 
movement, will be impossible, whereas 
any drift-keels so far used do not act be- 
fore the rolling movement has become 
marked. Expressed in shortest and 


simplest terms, the principle of the ap- 
paratus is the fact that a rotating body 
will oppose to any inclination of its axis 
a resistance the higher as its rotation is 
more rapid and its weight more consider- 
able. [t is thought that the apparatus will 
be especially available for ase on steamers 
of moderate dimensions, where such 
checks on disturbing motion are most 
needed. 





Spanish-Vatican Agreement 


HE agreement which the Conserva- 
tive leaders in Spain have recently 
entered into with the Vatican perpetuates 
the power of the congregationist influ- 
ence in that priest-ridden land. This 
convention will make possible a closer 
control by the Government of the con- 
vents, and will perhaps in part prevent 
the invasion of Spain by foreign congre- 
gations ; but the clerical power will not 
really be diminished because of this agree- 
ment. The Conservative Government is 
sure to help the congregations to turn the 
clauseg of the new contract to their ad- 
vantage. In the opinion of the most 
moderate public men in Spain the agree- 
ment means the abdication of the regu- 
lar system and of the rights of the civil 
powers, which the house of Austria and 
the Bourbons defended even under the 
most reactionary governments of the 
reign of Isabella II. The opposition wiil 
find in this agreement the occasion to 
recommence the anti-clerical campaign 
which M. Canalejas undertook two years 
ago. The radicals and republicans hope 
to gain a greaf deal of advantage as a 
result of the agitation which will surely 
follow upon the attempt by the Conserva- 
tive Ministry to enforce this new reaction- 
ary program. 





Exhibit of Social Economy 


N important, and to the thoughtful 
visitor instructive, exhibit at the 
World’s Fair is ‘‘ Department O, Social 
Economy,’’ which comprises the follow- 
ing groups — economic resources and or- 
ganizations, State regulation of industry 
and labor, organization of industrial work- 
ers, methods of industrial remuneration, 
co-operative institutions, provident in- 
stitutions, housing of the working: classes, 
the liquor question, general betterment 
movements, charities and correction, pub- 
lic health, and municipal improvement. 
In the section of charities and correction 
the most popular exhibits seem to be 
those of the police departments. Japan 
is credited with having the best of the 
police exhibits. The English and Amer- 
ican exhibits comprise practical illustra- 
tions, given to all who are intereste-t, of 
the “ finger-print’’’ system of identifica- 
tion. A well-known manufacturing com- 
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pany, which makes a specialty of jail 
construction, displays its wares in this 
department. The exhibits of juvenile 
courts, which consist of charts, photo- 
graphs, and statistics, are entertaining 
and instructive. Old and new methods 
of treating lunatics are contrasted. Re- 
markable results of manual training are 
shown in the exhibits of industrial 
and reform schools for boys and girls — 
notably from Massachusetts schools, 
Tenement-house construction and the 
improvement of working-men’s dwellings 
are illustrated in an interesting fashion, 
and the public health section will prove 
especially uttractive to social workers. 





Non-stop Railroad Runs in England 


HE longest non-stop railroad run in 
the world is said to be that accom- 
plished by the ‘‘Cornishman Limited Ex- 
press,’’ which daily covers the distance of 
246 miles from London to Plymouth in 
265 minutes without a single stop. This 
is at an average speed of 55.69 miles for 
the journey. This time was exceeded, 
though with one stop, by the run of a 
mail train last May, which made the 
246} miles from the dock at Plymouth to 
Paddington, London, in 3 hours and 46 
minutes. A strenuous rivalry of a friend- 
ly kind at present exists among the va- 
rious English railroad companies to estab- 
lish non-stop records. The London & 
Northwestern Railroad is contemplating 
the establishing of a through non-stop 
service between London and Carlisle, a 
distance of not quite 300 miles. A ‘“ spe- 
cial’ has already covered this distance 
in 5 hours, 43 minutes, at an average 
speed of 51 miles an hour— aspeed which 
with the latest type of engine could be 
considerably increased. Already the boat 
trains running from Liverpool to London 
in connection with the incoming Amer- 
ican mails cover the 192 miles in 3 hours, 
45 minutes—an average speed of 51 
miles an hour. The Midland Railroad 
has recently instituted a noteworthy non- 
stop run of 198 miles between London 
and Leeds at the rate of 52.8 miles per 
hour. The Great Northern Railroad is 
instituting a service between London and 
Leeds, which will cover the 185} miles in 
195 minutes, at an average speed of 57.07 
miles per hour. 





New Films for Electric Lamps 


ARBON is the classic material for 
the hairpin-like filament which 
supplies the light in an incandescent elec- 
tric lamp. Recently attempts have been 
maue to find another material for such 
use. Refractory earths, which when hot 
become conductors of electricity, have 
been tried with some degree of success. 
Experiments are now being made with 
the metal osmium, which has given ex- 
cellent results. Osmium is a metal re- 
sembling platinum. The latter was one 
of the materials used by Edison in his 
earliest researches with respect to the 
electric light. The osmium filament con- 
sumes but half the power per candle of 
illumination absorbed by the ordinary in- 
candescent lamp, and has very great 
durability. It gives a steadier light with 
varying voltage, but droops if the voltage 
is pushed too high. Apparently it is 
difficult to make it of as high resistance 
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as is desirable. An interesting feature of 
osmium is that it gives as much light as 
carbon, although less intensely heated. 
Its luminescence is higher. 





Misery of the Russian Moujiks 


HE condition of the Russian mou- 
jiks is becoming constantly more 
wretched. In the community of Moscow 
alone there are 600,000 peasants who have 
less than eight acres of land to cultivate. 
The harvests are much poorer on the land 
of the peasants than on that of the nobles, 
for the peasants are grossly stupid, have 
no knowledge of the progress of modern 
agriculture, are totally ignorant of the use 
of machinery, and, moreover, have no 
money to institute innovations. The com- 
paratively few societies of mutual credit 
and village banks never loan money un- 
der ten or twelve per cent. and never for a 
period longer than a year, making it im- 
possible for the peasants to acquire farm- 
ing implements and other necessities for 
husbandry. In addition to these hard- 
ships the establishment of the collective 
responsibility has worked the greatest 
wrong and has placed the heaviest bur- 
dens op the shoulders of the peasant, who 
only with the greatest difficulty pays his 
own taxes while suffering from the delin- 
quencies of his fellows. The results of the 
war, whether Russia is victorious or not, 
will almost surely increase the wretched- 
ness of the Moujiks; for as soon as the 
war is ended a long period of exaggerated 
militarism will ensue, which may create a 
diversion from revolutionary agitation, 
but will also require sacrifices that will 
crush into a still lower misery the masses 
of the Russian peasantry. 


Assassination of Minister Von Plehve 


VON PLEHVE, Minister of the 

« Interior, and perhaps the most 
powerful man in Russia next to the Czar, 
Was assassinated at St. Petersburg last 
Thursday morning by means of a bomb 
thrown at his carriage by a fanatical 
anarchist while.the Minister was driving 
to the Baltic station to take a train for 
the palace at Peterhof, where he was to 
make his weekly report to the Emperor. 
The bomb struck the hind wheel of the 
carriage and exploded with terrific force, 
killing Minister Von Plehve and his 
coachman outright, and also killing or 
injuring over a score of persons. The 
assassin himself was wounded, perhaps 
fatally, by the explosion. The dead Min- 
ister has long been noted for his severity 
in dealing with the Finns and the Jews, 
and the Kishinef massacre has been 
charged to him. Great excitement has 
resulted from this in St. Petersburg, and 
all Europe has been profoundly shocked by 
the atrocious crime. The Czar was deeply 
affected by the tragedy, coming, as the 
news did, a-top of the bad tidings from 
the seat of war. Minister Von Plehve, 
who was the son of a poor nobleman, 
succeeded Minister Sipiagin, who was 
killed in a like manner, The deceased 
Minister trampled down all obstacles be- 
tween him and the proud position near 
the throne which he coveted. He exhib- 
ited unparalleled energy in discovering 
and arresting criminals, and sent thou- 
sands of intelligent Russian citizens to 
Siberia, or put them in prison for life. 
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He was hard and callous, absolutely com- 
mitted to terrorism as a policy, and mer- 
ciless in his efforts to crush out all aspira- 
tions after popular liberty in Russia. The 
investigations of the Russian police have 
developed the existence of a wholesale 
plot to murder ministers, but the docu- 
ments confiscated state that the plot did 
not include the Czar, who is distinctly 
declared to be ‘* uninvolved.’’ 


President Roosevelt Notified 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT was form- 
ally notified, July 27, of his nomi- 
nation for President of the United States 
by the Republican Party. The notifica- 
tion ceremonies took place at Sagamore 
Hill, the President’s summer home. In 
his speech accepting the nomination Pres- 
ident Roosevelt referred to the fact that 
‘*the gold standard is settled ;’’ ex- 
pressed himself in favor of a protective 
tariff ; recognized that organizations of 
labor and capital, while natural outcomes 
of the American industrial system, must 
be controlled ‘‘ in « spirit of justice and 
with regard to the rights of others ;’’ ac- 
cepted the construction of the Panama 
Canal as an assured fact ; and expressed 
an interest in furthering international 
amity. With regard to the question of 
Philippine independence President Roose- 
velt declared that such independence, if 
now given, ‘‘ would,result in the immedi- 
ate loss of civil rights, personal liberty 
and public order, as regards the mass of 
the Filipinos.’ A government having 
been established in the islands ‘‘ by Amer- 
icans, assisted by Filipinos,’ the United 
States is now, according to the President’s 
interpretation of the policy of the Repub- 
lican Party, attempting to transform this 
into ‘‘ self-government by the Filipinos, 
assisted by Americans,”’ 





Japanese Proletariat 


S soon as she opened her doors to 
civilization Japan began the de- 
velopment of her industries; but the 
birth of those great industries has been 
accompanied with much suffering on the 
part of the proletariat, the chief part of 
which today is reduced to a condition of 
distress comparable to the life of the 
miserable dwellers in the East End of 
London. While the pay of the workmen 
has increased with the development of 
trade, it has yet remained very small. 
Workers in cotton factories receive but 
fifteen cents a day, workers in silk fac- 
tories thirteen, cotton spinners nine, and 
silk spinners ten, the working day being 
from ten to twelve hours, In 1882 the 
first trace of socialism was discoverable 
in Japan. Soon the university world de- 
veloped many adherents of socialism, and 
the socialist press has grown into a great 
power. In 1890 the doctrine of inter- 
national socialism was first taught in 
Japan. A number of the principal ad- 
herents of socialism have had close rela- 
tions with the Christian churches. From 
the start the efforts of the socialists have 
been directed to the organization of the 
Japanese proletariat, both in a political 
and economical sense. Under the old 


régime the system of guilds was in exist- 
ence, but the modern workmen’s society 
is a creation dating from 1889. The earlier 
organizations placed themselves on the 
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ground of ‘‘ social peace.’’ An influential 
union formed in 1897, however, took its 
stand onthe antagonism ef interests be- 
tween labor and capital, and beginning 
with that period the labor movement has 
progressed rapidly. The women of Japan, 
too, are greatly oppressed in the various 
factories, and have begun to take action 
and to demand that the conditions of 
their lives be bettered. Co-operative so- 
cieties have at the same time greatly in- 
creased, there being at the present time 
314 credit societies, 38 provision societies, 
72 societies of sale and 10 of production, 
and 52 societies of various other kinds. 


Production of Coal in 1903 


CCORDING to returns made to the 
U.S. Geological Survey, the total 
output of the coal mines of this country 
in 1903 amounted to 359,421,311 short tons, 
This is an increase of 57,830,872 short tons, 
or 19 per cent. over the production of 1902. 
The increase in the value of the product is 
still more remarkable. The value of the 
coal product at the mines in 1903 amount- 
ed to $506,190,733, which, compared with 
the value of the output in 1902 — $367,032,- 
069 — shows an increase of $139,158,664, or 
nearly 38 percent. Of the total produc- 
tion in 1903, 74,313,919 short tons repre- 
sent Pennsylvania anthracite coal, valued 
at $152,036,448, while the production of 
bituminous coal (which includes lignite, 
or brown coal, semi-anthracite, semi-bi- 
tuminous and eannel coal, and scattering 
lots of anthracite) amounted to 285,107,392 
short tons, valued at $354,154,285. The 
average price for a ton of bituminous coal 
was $1.24 for a short ton in 1903, and $1.12 
in 1902. The average price of a ton of 
anthracite coal was $2.05 in 1903 as against 
$1.84 in 1902. If the entire coal produc- 
tion of the United States in 1903 were 
loaded on freight cars with a capacity of 
30 tons each, the trains containing it 
would encircle the globe at the equator 
about three and one-third times. 





Latest Find in Babylonia 


HE archeologists, with their picks 
and shovels, are still pushing back 

the date of the oldest civilization and ac- 
cumvlating testimony concerning the un- 
interrupted possession by man of the 
Euphrates Valley for a good deal more 
than six thousand years. The latest dis- 
coveries, just announced by cablegram, 
have been made by the excavators in 
Babylonia, in charge of Dr. Edgar J. 
Banks, of the University of Chicago, who 
has with him a force of 140 men. At 
Bismya, not far from the Euphrates, well 
down toward the Persian Gulf, he has 
uncovered the remains of four temples 
built one upon the ruinsof another. Hun- 
dreds of inscribed fragments have been 
found, whereby the topmost temple has 
been identified as built by Dungi about 
2750 B C.; the one beneath it by Naram- 
Sin, 3750 B. C.; the one underneath that 
many hundreds of years previously ; and, 
the lowest of all, of hewn stones, built still 
hundreds of years earlier, some time in 
the fifth millennium before Christ, per- 
haps not far from 5000 B. C. Bricks have 
been fourd in this lowest ruin so inscribed 
as to indicate that it was part of the most 
ancient city of Adab, now accounted the 
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oldest in the world. Dates, of course, 
under such circumstances, cannot be fixed 
with absolute exactness, but there is no 
reason to doubt that these excavations, 
together with those already made, and 
those which shall follow, necessitate a 
very considerable change in the tradi- 
tional views as to the early chapters of 
Genesis. The group of mounds at Bismya 
are three-quarters of a mile in circumfer- 
ance and some thirty odd feet in height, 
and have long been marked as promising 
by explorers. We shall look with deep in- 
terest for what may further be brought 
out from them. Nippur, dating from 
about 4000 B. C., has hitherto been set 
down as the oldest known city, but Adab 
now takes its place until farther news. 
When all the secrets of the ground in 
Babylonia, Palestine, and Egypt are un- 
earthed, we shall be likely to know a 
great deal more than we do now as to the 
early history of man, and to have some- 
thing like firm rock beneath our feet in- 
stead of vague, unauthenticated traditions. 





FACTS WORTH NOTING 


—The British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety on one day last month despatched nine 
tons of Bibles and parts of Bibles in 28 dif- 
ferent languages from its warehonses. 
The demands from all parts of the world 
tor the Scriptures are said to be surpassing 
all previous records. 


— Sweden’s supply of peat appears to 
be well-nigh inexhaustible. In the prov- 
ince of Norrbotten alone there are 8,648,- 
000 acres of moss land, and the total quan- 
tity of peat is estimated to equal a supply 
for two centuries of the present coal im- 
port to Sweden. 


— The English Liberals won another 
victory at Owestry (West Shropshire), July 
26, in a bye-election, when A. H. Bright, 
the Liberal candidate, defeated W. C. 
Bridgeman, the Conservative candidate, by 
a majority of 385. The fight was mainly 
on the tariff question. 


— According toa despatch received by 
the London Times trom its correspondent 
in Pekir, the Dowager Empress has for the 
first time recognized the medical work of 
the Protestant Missions in China by sub- 
scribing 10,000 taels to the Medical College 
now being erected at Pekin by the London 
Mission in co-operation with Aaerican 
missions. 


—— An ultimatum has been delivered by 
Herr Pelldram, the German Minister at 
Caracas, to President Castro, demanding 
the immediate payment by the Venezuelan 
Government ot the interest on the amount 
of award to be paid to Germany by Ven- 
ezuela as stipulated in the protocols signed 
by Herbert W. Bowen, representing Ven- 
ezuela, in February, 1903. 


—— One of the most remarkable railroads 
in the world is the Oroyo in Peru, which 
runs trom Callao to the gold fields of Cerro 
de Pasco. Commencing in Callao, it ascends 
the narrow valley of the Rimac, rising 
nearly 5,000 feet in the first 56 miles. 
Thence it passes through the intricate 
gorges of the Sierras till it tunnels the An- 
des at an altitude of 15,645 feet, the highest 
point in the world where a piston rod is 
moved by steam. The wonder is increased 
by the fact that this elevation is reached in 
78 miles. 


—— The fourth financial and economical 
annual of Japan, recently issued by the 
Japanese Department ot Finance, is printed 
in English, and contains a vast amount of 
data regarding the present condition of 
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Japan, statistics of resources, the Japanese 
budget, and many colored graphic charts. 
It gives a clear statement of the Japanese 
toreign debts, and a comparative statement 
ot taxes, showing the financial ability of 
the country to respond to the severe de- 
mands of the present war. The expendi- 
tures of Japan in connection with “ the 
Russo. Japanese affair,’’ as it is termed, are 
placed at $360,000,000, including a reserve 
tund of $25,000,000 tor emergencies. 


— Elephants are employed as nurse- 
maids in Siam, and are said to be much 
more trustworthy than many human 
nurses. The Siamese babies play in safety 
about the huge feet of their elephant 
nurses, and if danger threatens, the ele- 
phant simply casts his trunk about his 
little charges and hoists them out of harm’s 
way upon his own broad back. 


—— Statistics show that while in India 
the average occurrence of leprosy is three 
or four cases per 10,000 of population, in the 
island of Minicoy, in the Indian Ocean, 
whose inhabitants are devoted to fishing, 
the rate rises to 150, and at Kaligoan, a fish- 
curing centre, is as high as 500 cases per 
10,000. 

—— One of the most remarkable places of 
worship in the world is the miners’ chapel 
in Myndd Menigdd colliery, Swansea, 
Wales. It is close to the bottom of the 
shaft. The only light is that obtained from 
a solitary safety-lamp hung over the pulpit 
trom the ceiling, and the oldest miner in 
the colliery is generally chosen to officiate at 
the services held in that ‘‘dim, religious 
ligbt.”’ 


— Lieutenant Desplagnes, a member of 
a mission sent out by the Academy of Paris 
for exploration in Central Afcica, has just 
found the ruins of the great city Kouklya, 
which more than a thousand years ago was 
the capital of the Empire of the Sunghais in 
the Nigerian Soudan. That empire is said 
to have been the largest and most powerful 
black empire which ever existed. Even after 
the fal] of theempire, Kouklya was a promi- 
nent city, but about one hundred and fifty 
years ago was utterly destroyed by the 
Touaregs, and its very site forgotten. 


— In London a man may be sent by 
mail. If astranger is unfamiliar with the 
way to a part of the city which he wishes 
to visit, he may call at a branch post-office, 
and a postal messenger boy will accom- 
pany him at a fee of threepence per mile. 
The boy is provided with a printed slip on 
which, under the heading, “ Article to be 
delivered,” is written a description of his 
charge and the destination. 


—— Preparations on an extensive scale are 
being made tor the fourth annual reunion 
ot the ** Alden Kindred of America,’’ which 
will be held in Pilgrimage Church, Plym- 
outh, Aug. 18. Addresses will be delivered 
by Hon. William T. Davis, Dr. E. C. Bass, 
and Rev. M.A. Tolman. Mrs. Harriet C. 
Fielding and Mrs, M. J. Seaver will read 
papers. It is hoped that Mrs. Mariam 
Longfellow O’Donoghue, a niece of the 
honored poet, will be present and extend a 
greeting to the organization. 


— In view of the success that has at- 
tended the irrigation of the land by the 
erection of the barrage at Assuan on the 
Nile, a project is being formed for increas- 
ing the height of the dam by 19 feet, 6 
inches. It is estimated that by this means 
the Irrigation Department of the Egyptian 
Government will be enabled to retain be- 
hind the barrage an additional thousand 
million cubic meters ot water, which will 
be sufficient for an increase to the peren- 
nially irrigated area of half a million 
acres, and will add $75,000,000 to the wealth 
of Egypt. 
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METHODISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND 


Transformation of New England 


W* ventured last week to tell the 
truth about the failure of New 
England Methodism in recent years to 
maintain its former triumphant stride, 
or even to keep pace with the increase in 
the population or the advance of other 
leading denominations. An interpreta- 
tion of these facts is, of course, impera- 
tively called for. Explanation is in 
order. The mitigating circumstances 
must be fully taken into account before 
judgment can rightly be rendered. One 
reason stands out so prominently on the 
very surface of things that it can escape 
noone, Yet those who have not looked 
into the matter are perhaps hardly aware 
of the exact condition of affairs, or of the 
great extent to which New England in 
the past ten or fifteen years has been 
undergoing transformation. 

A Massachusetts judge recently said : 
‘The people about here think that they 
are living in New England, but they are 
not. If they would come into the court- 
room and stay with me a day, I would 
show them that this is a very different 
country from that in which I began the 
practice of law thirty years ago.’’ One 
does not need to go into a court-room to 
see it. He has but te walk the streets of 
our cities, or travel through the back 
country districts. An examination of 
statistics will also open his eyes some- 
what. According to the Government 
census the number of people in the New 
England States having foreign parents 
was, in 1870, 1,144,809, or 30 percent. In 
1890 it had risen to 2,211,989, or 47 
per cent. In 1900 it had become 
3,028,018, or 54 per cent., the total 
population being then 5,591,952. At the 
present day it is undoubtedly very much 
larger. The percentage of foreigners (in- 
cluding those of foreign parents) for the 
three southernmost States of the section 
— Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island — was, in 1900, over 61, and is 
doubtless now fully 65. The population 
of Massachusetts was, in 1900, 2,805,346 ; 
of these only 1,058,765, or less than thirty- 
eight per cent., were of native parentage, 
while 1,746,581 were of foreign parentage. 
In the 33 cities of the State, which in- 
clude 70 per cent. of the population, there 
were 64 per cent. with foreign parentage. 
As the proportion for the whole State was 
over 62, this shows that the country dis- 
tricts are not much behind the cities in 
yielding to this flood of aliens. In the 
southwestern part of Worcester County 
over two-thirds of the farm-houses are 
occupied by foreigners. ‘The same is true 
in some parts of the Connecticut Valley. 
There are entire school districts there with 
hardly a Yankee in them. Many parts 
of New England are fast becoming New 
France. It was predicted in the Forum 
of May, 1897, that by 1910 there would be 
more French Canadians in the United 
States than in Canada. The numbers 
are fast approaching equality through the 
immense transfers over the line. And it 
is by no means this people alone that are 
pouring in upon us. During the past 
four years over 300,000 foreigners, belong- 
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ing to 31 different nationalities, settled in 
New England, 200,000 of them in Mazsa- 
chusetts. The Portuguese are taking 
possession of the Cape towns (hitherto 
having the most unmixed blood of the 
Pilgrims) and filling the South Shore. 
The Italians, Poles, Slovaks, Austro-Hun- 
gariaus, and Russian Jews are coming in 
masses. Only New York and Pennsyl- 
vania have received more aliens in the 
last year or two than Massachusetts. 
Fifteen States and Territories in the West 
taken together bad less immigration of 
this nature than the old Bay State alone. 
In the iast four years 75,000 Italians have 
come into New England, and about as 
many more Austro-Hungarians, driving 
the native help from vwur factories, filling 
our mills, buying up the abandoned 
farms, and making the future of not a 
few of our churches exceedingly doubtful. 
There are five New England centres — 
Fall River (86.1), Woonsocket (83.6), Hol- 
yoke (83.2), Lawrence (83.1), Lowell 
(77.9) — which have a higher percentage 
of foreign population than New York 
(76.9), Chicago (77.4), or San Francisco 
(75.2). 

It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to as- 
semble more stutistics, although plenty 
more of the same surt might be given. A 
few years ago, of the 87 members of the 
Boston city government 57 were Roman 
Catholics ; and of the employees of the 
city 95 per cent. were adherents of Rome, 
although the Romanists of the city paid 
only five per went. of the taxes. (The 
foreign population of Boston was 72 per 
cent. in 1900.) It will readily be per- 
ceived that the fureigners who come to us 
now are almost solidly Romanist from 
the south of Europe. In other days, 
when the mills were filled with American 
operatives, we gathered large Methodist 
churches in those towns. Can it be won- 
dered at that now, when eight or nine 
out of every ten people in those towns are 
Roman Catholics, these churches should 
decline and find it extremely difficult to 
keep any footing at all? The only marvel 
is that they make as good a fight as 
they do. 

New Englanders of the old stock have 
migrated in large numbers westward. 
There are 65,000 New Englanders in New 
York city, and 100,000 on the Pacific 
slope. The population of many country 
towns has considerably decreased in the 
last ten or fifteen years, and, except 
where foreigners come in, this is the tend- 
ency. We condemn France for its small 
birthrate, counting it a token of immoral- 
ity and decadence. But can we throw 
many stones of this sort in view of the 
prevailing sterility here, and the apparent 
breakdown of American motherhood, to 
say nothing of the appalling increase of 
divorces, mostly or wholly among Protes- 
tants? The birthrate of the foreign ele- 
ment is more than three times that of the 
native element, according to the official 
reports, the native American household 
averaging only two children (having in- 
deed none in very many cases), while the 
foreign household averages six, and has 
often ten to fifteen. Let these conditions 


continue for another ten years, as they 
are very likely to do, and it is easy to see 
what the outcome is likely to be. The 
boast of Roman Catholic priests that in a 
short time they will have entire posses- 
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sion of this section is not without founda- 
tion. In the last forty years the native- 
born population of Massachusetts has in- 
creased less than two fold, while the for- 
eign-born has increased more than four- 
fold. 

T'wo or three years ago the Governor of 
New Hampshire blew a warning blast, 
which awakened many echoes and led to 
much inquiry, concerning the declension 
of religion in the country towns of New 
England. He did good service. It needs 
to be done repeatedly. Very few com- 
prehend to what a degree New England 
has come to be missionary ground, and 
how imperatively needful are large 
amounts of missionary money for the 
prosecution of the work of the Lord in 
this region. 

One chief reason why the Congrega- 
tionalists and Baptists have done rather 
better of late than the Methodists in cop- 
ing with these special difficulties has 
been that they have had more money to 
expend. We are not in a position tv give 
the precise amounts; but the geueral 
facts are beyond dispute. Mr. Samuel 
W. Swett, of Jamaica Plain, in 1884 left 
the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety of Massachusetts a bequest of nearly 
half a million dollars. Of this amount 
$100,000 was set aside for special evangel- 
istic work in the cities of Massachusetts, 
and another hundred thousand for work 
among the foreigners in this State. The 
latest report of this Society shows that 
$22,000 was spent during the past year 
among these foreigners, and $30,000 was 
spent in aiding native churches in the 
State. No less than 157 missionaries have 
been employed in this State alone ; and 
the additions to the small churches thus 
aided, in the last five years, have been 
8,897. It is much the same in Connecti- 
cut and the other New England States. 
In Connecticut the secretary of its Mis- 
sionary Society reports that at least one 
hundred different points in that State are 
foreign missionary stations, reached by 
agents, settled or itinerant ; he also says 
that not less than one-sixth of the mem- 
bership in the Congregational churches of 
the State is of foreign parentage, drawn 
from 33 different nationalities. The Con- 
gregationalists count Massachusetts their 
‘largest missionary State,’’ no other 
State having anything like the same 

umber of missionaries employed. 

The Baptists, we judge, are not spending 
quite so much in this section, but they 
maintain 62 foreign workers in New Eng- 
land among the French, Swedes, Italians, 
Germans, Finns, Portuguese, and Syrians, 
from whom they have gathered 3,000 
church members. The receipts of the 
Baptist Home Missionary Society from 
New England were $110,482, and the 
donations to the work here from the gen- 
eral treasury, $36,939. The late D. 8. 
Ford, of the Youth’s Companion, left the 
Society a legacy of $31,833, and his gener- 
ous gifts for many years, together with 
those of other wealthy Baptists, have 
greatly aided the work. 

We need not pursue this line of inquiry 
further, but it is not, perhaps, too much 
to say that if we had had as much money 
to lay out on the work among foreign 
populations and destitute home districts 
as our friends of other churches have had, 
we could have given as good an account 
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REV. AND MRS. DANIEL RICHARDS 


Fiftieth Wedding Anniversary 


On Aug. 1, Rev. and Mrs. Daniel Rich- 
ards, livingin their humble but comfort- 
able home at 18 Loring St., Somerville, 
reached the fiftieth anniversary of their 
wedded lite. The day was spent quietly. 
Many friends called to express their kind- 
ly consideration; letters were received 
trom many ministers and others ; and not 
a little gold and other substantial ex- 
pressions of friendship were presented. 
As attendants and worshipers at First 
Church, Union Square, Somerville, both 
are greatly beloved and have hosts of 
friends. 

Daniel Richards was born in Newton, 
Dec. 9, 1818, a farmer’s boy. The first 
Methodist sermon he ever heard was de- 
livered by Dr. Charles K. True from Har- 
vard College, a wondertul young preacher. 
He was converted in the Rice Academy, 
Newton, and baptized by Rev. N. B. Spauld- 
ing, Oct. 4, 1835, and attended class once 
with Rev. John Lindsay. He was ordained 
by Bishops Janes and Waugh. He was pas- 
tor in East Boston when the first Methodist 
church was built, and dedicated Jan.4, 1843. 
He preached torty years, morning and 
afternoon, and occasionally in the evening, 
without a vacation! He was a pastor six 
years in Lynn, five years in Saugus, four 
years in Holliston, three in Chicopee, three 
in Watertown, two years each in Dedham, 
Melrose, Webster, Gloucester, Néwbury- 
port, and one year each in Dorchester, Win- 
chendon, Worcester, Kockport, and East 
Boston. Mr. Richards knew all the editors 
ot Zion’s HERALD from urbane William 
C. Brown and the wonderful Abel Stevens 
to the present. He was well acquainted 
with Father Taylor, and heard his great 
discourse in March, 1838, on Samuel Bow- 
ditch, of Salem, author of the ‘“ Navi- 


gator.”’ He heard Prot. Park, of Andover, 
John Maffit, Edward Kirk, Theodore 
Parker, Wendell Phillips, John Q. Adams, 
Bishop Hedding, Parsons Cook, Charles G. 
Finney, Wilbur Fisk, and Orange Scott in 
their prime. He said to the editor: “I 
have not been a great preacher, but I have 
tried to be a diligent student and have 
made careiul preparation for the pulpit.’ 
He was a faithful pastor, conversing and 
praying in every house, as was the custom 
in his day. In one case he was eight years 
the only pastor in the place, and visited 
every house. He has a_ record of 300 bap- 
tisms, 325 marriages, and 700 funerals. He 
has grown somewhat feeble during the last 
year, but his Christian life and hope are 
strong and abiding. 

Mrs. Richards was the daughter of Rev. 
James Shepard, of the New Kngland Con- 
ference, a graduate of Cowles’ Academy, 
Ipswich, where her tather was pastor, a 
diligent student of the Scriptures, and a 
remarkable Bible class teacher for fifty 
years. For more than twenty-five years 
she has been a member of the executive 
committee of the New England Branch of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
and her devotion to this cause has been 
strong, wise, and very truittul. She is 
greatly beloved by her colleagues in this 
work. She is a woman of protound piety, a 
stream of religious devotion, deep, broad, 
clear, and ever flowing, characterizing her 
life. In Christian testimony and prayer 
she is always quiet, but inspiring and sug- 
gestive. Her pastors have found her one 
ot their most constant and helpful sup- 
porters. 

Of the two children who came to their 
home —ason and a daughter — only the 
son survives, Daniel Richards, Jr., who 
resides near by with his wife and three 
children. 





of itin numerical increase as they have 
done. 

There are a number of other considera- 
tions to be brought into the discussion of 
this general problem of the status of pres- 
ent-day Methodism in New England 
which we must postpone till next week. 





As a rule, the last bestowment we are 
willing to make is the bestowment of our- 
selves. Truths, principles, causes, reforms, 
generally do not lack gifts of money, good 
will, influence, er advice. What they do 
lack and sorely need is the gift of heart and 
soul by which they become incorporated 


into the very lives of their well-wishers. 
That is the noblest and costliest gift, and 
the one which most of us,if we ever make 
it, make last ot all. 





Who are the Philanthropists ? 


N the course of a recent address on 
[ * Economy ia the Use ot Educational 
Capital,’’ President Tucker, of Dartmouth, 
called attention to the difficulty of getting 
large educational endowments from the 
wealthy classes. ‘‘Only the original cre- 
ators of wealth,’’ he said, ‘are the philan- 
thropists; the second and third genera- 
tions, who only inherit wealth, usually 
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spend it in keeping up a social position.” 
There are no doubt individuals — like Miss 
Helen Gould — who have inherited wealth 
who have also distributed it to the advan- 
tage of society in various benevolent ways, 
yet the general rule is that the man who 
has had to work hard for his money 
understands its social potentialities better, 
and is more inclined, not indeed to spend 
it prodigally, but tolinvest it in the form of 
some institution which shall stand for 
years as the monument of his financial 
genius and an instrument for the perpetua- 
tion of power in some form. The “ orig- 
inal creators of wealth’’ are not all inter- 
ested in religious or purely charitable 
enterprises, but most of them respect 
power in its various forms, and what 
appeals to them in endowing an education- 
al institution in particular is the feeling 
that thus they are passing on the quicken- 
ing influence of their own genius and per- 
sonality to the young men of future gener- 
ations, who will make the world as it then 
is to be. 





Academic and Altruistic 


HE University of Chicago announces 
the establishment of a College of Re- 
ligious and Social Science, co. ordinate with 
the (undergraduate) College of Arts and 
Literature, the College of Science, and the 
College ot Commerce and Administration. 
The new college is intended for students 
preparing to become Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association secretaries, or to fill 
other like positions; students preparing 
for the work of medical missionaries ; stu- 
dents preparing for the work of the Chris- 
tian ministry who, by reason of age or 
other circumstances, cannot afford the time 
for a separate college and divinity course ; 
and students preparing for various forms 
oft philanthropic activity. It will be ob- 
served that in all its departments the new 
college lays stress upon work. In its gen- 
eral idea it recalls the shifts and short cuts 
of the in many respects timely and admi- 
rable “log colleges’’ ot early pioneer days. 
There is always a class of men in the com- 
munity who can do a great deal tor human- 
ity if they only “‘ get there,’’ but who for va- 
rious reasons must get there quick, or not 
at all. It remains to be seen how far the 
University of Chicago in its new courses 
will succeed in happily blending the aca- 
demic and the altruistic, the theoretic and 
the practical; making workers who will 
think, and thinkers who will still care to 
work. 





Ministerial Drift in Congrega- 
tionalism 


HE tact that Congregationalism is not 
supplying its own ministry out of 

its own denominational resources seems to 
be shown by the tact, among others that 
might be mentioned, that, as Rev. John 
P. Sanderson, writing in the Advance on 
** Present Problems of Congregationalism,”’ 
is compelled to contess, of the entire num- 
ber of Congregational pastors in Michigan 
only 25 per cent. have been trained in 
American Congregational colleges and 
seminaries. Of course, a few Congrega- 
tional ministers in America have been 
trained in schools ot that denomination 
abroad, chiefly in England. But unless 
Congregationalism in America is to serve 
simply the tunction of an Adullam’s Cave 
into which every one who has a grievance 
with the Coutession of Faith of the Presby- 
terians, or is disgruntled with the usages 
ot some other sect, may run and find shel- 
ter, it must supply its own preachers out 
ot its own constituency. Otherwise, if it 
continues to exist, it will persist as a sect 
modified by whatever those imported 
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preachers may have brought into it when 
they came. In many parts of the country 
Congregationalism is simply a convenient 
union effort, having all the advantages and 
all the defects of that sort of organization. 
Congregationalism has had a noble history 
in the past, and if it is true to the doctrines 
of grace and can raise up men to preach 
them (without poaching too much on the 
ministerial personnel of other denomina- 
tions), all that history will not be in the 
past, but the best of it will be yet to 
come. 





PERSONALS 





— Dr. H. K. Carroll, assistant missionary 
secretary ot our church, has been re-elected 
a trustee of the Society of Christian En- 
deavor. 


— Rev. Charles N. Sims, D. D., will soon 
enter upon his work as field secretary of 
the Methodist Hospital to be erected at In- 
dianapolis. 


— Pro!. Howard J. Banker, of the South- 
western Normal School of Pennsylvania, 
has been elected professor of biology in De 
Pauw University, at Greencastle, Ind. 


— We rejoice to announce that Dr. S. F. 
Upham, whose critical illness was an- 
nounced in the last issue, seems to have 
passed the crisis, and his recovery is confi- 
dently expected. 


— Prof. Walter Raleigh, of Glasgow, who 
has been appointed to the chair of English 
Literature at Oxford, is a son of the late 
Dr. Alexander Raleigh, a Congregational 
minister of distinction. 


— Rev. Dr. M. C. B. Mason, of the Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Education So- 
ciety, was requested by the board of man- 
agers at its last meeting to visit Porto Rico 
and report on conditions preparatory to the 
Society’s beginning work on the island. 


— Rev. James Mudge, D. D., of Boston, is 
giving this week, as he did last year, on 
successive forenoons, at the Yarmvuuth 
Camp-meeting, a series of addresses on 
the highest developments and privileges in 
the spiritual life; he also holds tent meet- 
ings on the same theme In the afternoons. 


— Rev. L. H. Dorchester, of Lindell Ave. 
Church, St. Louis, who is spending the 
month with his tamily at Cottage City, 
made a pleasant call at this office last week. 
President E. H. Hughes preaches at Lin- 
dell Ave. one Sunday in August, and Rev. 
Dr. F. J. McConnell preaches two Sundays. 


— An exaggerated report is in circulation 
concerning Rev. W. H. Hutchin, of Som- 
ersworth, N. H., who recently underwent 
an operation for appendicitis. An inquiry 
brings the assurance that he is not consid- 
ered to be in a dangerous condition, but is 
expected to recover. 


— Miss Ella L. Townsend, of Westboro, 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. W. C. Town- 
send, has been elected teacher of mathe- 
matics in the Westboro high school. Miss 
Townsend is a graduate of Boston Univer- 
sity, College of Liberal Arts, class of 1904, 
and because ot high scholarship was elected 
to membership in Phi Beta Kappa Irater- 
nity. 


— The Springfield Republican notes: 
* Rev. Dr. John A. B. Wilson, of San 
Francisco, has a record that is tully equal 
to that of Rev. Moses C. Henderson, of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., and is really more pleas- 
ant to contemplate, for he has married 
1,000 couples in the past nine years, instead 
of officiating at over 1,000 funerals. Dr. 
Wilson’s record is considered so remark- 
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able that next month a reunion ot a Jarge 
number of his brides and grooms is to be 
held at Trinity Church, San Francisco.” 


— On a worn slip of paper, found in Bishop 
Huntington’s pocket book since Lis decease, 
these lines, so prophetic of his own life and 
work, were found : 

* Life’s race well run, 
Life’s work well done, 
Life’s crown well won : 

Now comes rest!” 


— The Chautauqua Assembly Herald ot 
July 29 contains a quite tull report of the 
address of Dr. B. P. Bowne, delivered at 
Chautauqua, upon the “ Protestant Position 
on the Parochial School Problem.” Dr. 
Bowne goes to Grove City, Pa., to lecture 
on Philosophy at the meeting of the School 
for Bible Study, Aug. 4-14. This is a meet- 
ing of Presbyterians, and it is the eighth 
year that Dr. Bowne has lectured at this 
Assembly. 


— Would the reader like to have the ques- 
tion answered, ‘‘Is the religion of Jesus 
Christ sufficient to enable a person to grow 
old sweetly and gracefully ?”’ then turn to 
another page and look Rev. H. C. Dunham 
in the face. He is 92 years of age and has 
been totally blind for sixteen years. In all 
these years of blindness, as today, his soul 
is full of spiritual life, joy and song. Said 
one to us who had known him all these 
years: * He is the happiest soul I have 
ever known.” His own genial face tells 
the story. 


— Rev. George Alcott Phinney, in the ab- 
sence uf the pastor of Latayette St. Church, 
Salem, Rev. N. B. Fisk, attended the funeral 
of Mrs. Sarah A. Cloutman, of that church, 
who died at the age of 82 years, She was 
the daughter of Samuel Berry, one of the 
founders and pillars of Lafayette St. The 
father began to take ZIon’s HERALD early 
in his lite, and this faithful daughter con- 
tinued it in his name, so that it has been 
sent to the same address continuously for 
eighty years! A memoir ot this excellent 
woman will appear next week. 


— Booker T. Washington, ot Tuskegee 
Institute, has been recently elected an hon- 
orary member of the Harvard chapter of 
the Phi Beta Kappa. He is the first of his 
race to have been thus honored. And in 
this connection announcement is made that 
William Pickens, the young colored man 
who graduated with high honors at Yale, 
has just been informed of his election to 
membership in the Phi Beta Kappa soci- 
ety. The Boston Herald well says, in com- 
menting upon the latter case: *‘ No color 
line at Yale. The Phi Beta Kappa society 
has just elected to its membership the only 
colored man belonging to it. The amount 
of brains,«nd not the shade of the skin, 
was the test under which he gained admit- 
tance.” Butitis equally true at Harvard. 


— Rev. Samuel Quickmire, of El Oro, 
Mexico, a recent graduate of Wesleyan 
University and of Boston University School 
of Theology, has been transferred from 
the Mexico Conference and stationed at 
Dixon, Cal. During his stayin El Oro he 
brought to pass extraordinary results in 
the erection of a church and parsonage in 
face of great odds. He is to be succeeded 
by Rev. Frank E. McGuire, of the Pitts- 
burg Conference, an alumnus of Mt. Union 
College and of the class of 1904 of the 
School of Theology. 


— Rev. Geurge W. Carter, Ph. D., pastor 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Sea 
Cliff, N. Y., on the shore of Long Island 
Sound, is deserving of much praise for tie 
energy, good judgment, and zeal with 
which he has carried out the arrangements 
of the fourth annual Sea Cliff Conference. 
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which has recently concluded its sessions. 
The Conference was conducted on broad 
lines, speakers of strong evangelical sym- 
pathies, but of various denominational 
connections, and representing different 
circles of fellowship, being invited to take 
part in the meetings. As times change, 
the methods of continuing the gatherings 
at noted points, such as Sea Cliff, where 
great religious results were obtained in 
former days, may be varied with advan- 
tage, and still, so long as the evangelical 
motive is retained, become the means of 
accomplishing much good. 


— Bishop Walden was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern 
Education Society at its annual meeting, 
July 12. He has been officially connected 
with this Society trom its origin, having 
served as its first corresponding secretary, 
then as treasurer, and as president since 
Bishop Wiley’s death, nearly twenty years 
ago. Having been in the undenomina- 
tional work in behalf of the treed people 
nearly four years preceding the Methodist 
movement, he has been actively identified 
with this humane cause more than forty- 
two years. 


—In thedeath of Rear Admiral Henry 
Clay Taylor, who commanded the “ Indi- 
ana’ at the battle of Santiago, the Navy 
loses a distinguished officer, whose ruling 
idea was duty in whatever position he 
found himself. Rear Admiral Taylor grad- 
uated from the Naval Academyin 1863, 
and saw some active service before the 
close of the Civil War. His naval career 
was crowned by his advancement five 
numbers to the grade of Rear-Admira] 
‘for eminent and conspicuous conduct in 
the battle of Santiago,’ and his later ap- 
pointment to the responsible position of 
chiet of the Bureau of Navigation. Rear- 
Admiral Taylor was not only brave, skill- 
tul and prudent in action, but was also 
wise and taithful in counsel and adminis- 
tration, and withal modest and retiring. 
There was nothing of the roughness of the 
sea-dog about him, while he was a profes- 
sional sailor of whom America may be 
proud. 


— Thursday, July 28, Mrs. Addie I., wite 
of Rev. James W. Higgias, after an illness 
of three years, much of the time attended 
with very great suffering from cancer, 
passed on to where there is ‘no more 
pain.” She was a heroic and uncomplain- 
ing sufferer, and, sustained by great grace, 
kept heart and continued her faithful and 
successful work in the charch until her 
physical disabilities and distress made it 
no longer possible. She was the daughter 
of the late Hiram Leonard, of Newton, of 
fragrant memory, possessing his abiding 
faith and evangelistic zeal, and a sister of 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Leonard, presiding elder of 
Lynn District, upon whom rests the same 
vigorous spiritual impress. Converted 
when young, a student and graduate of 
Boston University, she was well qualified 
to be her husband’s helpmate. She was, 
therefore, unusually fruitful in the church, 
which she deeply enjoyed, in the Sunday- 
school, in the Epworth League and prayer- 
meeting, and, indeed, in all the work of 
the pastorate. She was 47 years of age. 
Her funeral was held in Immanu-El 
Church, Sunday afternoon, Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Mansfield officiating, assisted by Bishop 
Mallalieu, Revs. L. W. Staples, George W. 
Mansfield, George Whitaker, and Jesse 
Wagner. Touching and inspiring tributes 
were delivered, in the order named, by 
Revs. G. W. Mansfield, G. Whitaker, W. F. 
Mallalieu, and J. H. Mansfield. Besides 
the husband, a son and a daughter survive 
her, the son being a student in Wesleyan 
University. 
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BRIEFLETS 





On page 984 will be found a report of the 
Silver Bay Conterence by one who enjoyed 
the privilege of attending this noteworthy 
gathering. 

The address delivered by Rev. F. S. 
Clark, of Windsor, Vt., ata Summer Bible 
School, on William Tindale, which made 
such a deep and excellent impression, has 
been published in pamphlet form, in re- 
sponse to an earnest request o! those who 
heard it. 





In keeping with our settled practice and 
purpose, we seek to provide the best things 
for our readers during the summer months. 
While it is the time generally devoted to 
leisure and rest, it is the season, also, when 
many people read most. Our readers are 
advised to scan critically all the pages of 
this issue. 





The tender and sympathetic considera- 
tion of Immanu- El Church, Waltham, dur- 
ing the long and very painful illness of 
the pastor’s wife, has been unspeakably 
comforting to the bereaved husband, Rev. 
James W. Higgins. In every possible way 
this people have shared in the peculiarly 
afflictive dispensation. For many weeks 
the pastor was relieved of the work of the 
charge, and Rev. Jesse Wagner became 
acting pastor, brother and helper to all, as 
he knows so well how to be. 





This is not a Jefferson Hascall Number, 
though it might easily and profitably have 
been wholly devoted to this unique New 
England Methodist preacher. We have 
long contemplated presenting him to our 
readers. Dr. Knowles’ brush limns well, 
as perhaps he best could, this peculiar and 
remarkable man. It is a striking coinci- 
dence that Rev. H. 0. Dunham, unsolicited, 
and with no knowledge of our purpose to 
reawaken memories of the o}d hero, fur- 


Continued on page 992 





JEFFERSON HASCALL 
1807-1887 


EV. DR. JEFFERSON HASCALL, 
of sacred memory, was a man of 
notable parts. It is often difficult to form 
a correct impression of a person whose 
career commands more than usual atten- 
tion, and it is not till the waves of infinite 
silence bave ebbed and flowed over the 
last resting-place for a decade or two, that 
opinion crystallizes into a just estimate of 
the potentialities of character, the off- 
spring of intellect and soul. 

Jefferson Hascall was born in Thomp- 
son, Conn., Nov. 6, 1807. Large familiesat 
that time were not so uncommion as now, 
and nearly twelve boys and girls were 
nightly distributed in the various corners 
of the small house in which they lived. 
As a barefoot boy he trudged through 
the woods and over the hills and dales of 
his native place, becoming while very 
young conversant with all living and 
growing natural objects. There were very 
few pastimes for the brothers save fishing 
and hunting, to both of which pursuits 
they were passionately devoted. 

When young Hascall was about fifteen, 
the change came which filled him with 
the unalterable desire to preach the Gos- 
pel. Everything was made to tend to the 
successful accomplishment of this desire, 
and his mechanical ingenuity (shown in 
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the cleaning of clocks and watches, and 
the repairing of any article of furniture 
which needed readjustment) and all 
forms of work on the farm were made the 
sources of income for the prosecution of 
the studies which would prepare him for 
the ministry. At the age of seventeen he 
was welcomed into the Thompson Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church by Rev. J. W. 
Hardy, and two years after received a 
license to exhort. 

When twenty-one, the young man en- 
tered Wilbraham Academy, then under 
the presidency of Dr. Wilbur Fisk, It 
cannot be said that the new student was 
a scholar as we understand the word, and 
to commit to memory anything, poem or 
lesson, was nearly ap impossibility. After 
repeated ignominious breakdowns at the 
weekly declamatory exercises, he asked 
the .principal if he could sing instead 
‘* Burst, ye emerald gates.’’ The privilege 
being granted, the musical recitation was 
satisfactorily accomplished. From this 
time forth — as a local preacher’s license 
was given at Wilbraham —he not only 
preached, but sang, the Gospel. 

Joining the New England Conference 
in 1830 when but twenty-three years of 
age, his first assignment was what was 
termed the Granville Circuit, where the 
year’s salary to the newly-fledged 
preacher was $60 ; but here again natural 
mechanical gifts were made to swell the 
scant exchequer. 

The year 1832 saw him married to his 
first wife (Julia Catherine Griswold), Her 
health was frail, and not being physic- 
ally able to follow the life of an itiner- 
ant, she ‘‘ drooped and faded at his side,”’ 
passing from these earthly scenes at the 
end of ten short years of wedded life. 
During these ten years the charges as- 
signed the young clergyman were : Har- 
vard, ’32-'33 ; Bristol (R. I.), ’34-’385 ; Dux- 
bury, ’86 ; Newburyport, ’37-’38 ; Boston, 
39-40; Lynn, ’41; and Westfield and 
West Springfield, ’42-’43, In the latter 
year Lavinia Livermore became his part- 
ner for life, and by reason of her devo- 
tion to his welfare and the sacred cause, 
contributed no small part to his after suc- 
cess. (God bless the vonsecrated wives of 
Christendom, whether the husband be 
preacher or day-laborer!) We find Dr. 
Hascall in Springfield in ’44, but the two 
following years placed the scene of his 
labors again in Boston. 

In 1847 beautiful Shrewsbury claimed 
his pulpit efforts. Here he worked hard 
to erect a temple for the service of God, 
and here he founded a permanent home. 
In Shrewsbury the six children were 
born, those surviving infancy acquiring 
in her schools their early education. Al- 
though while living in the town his 
duties called him weekly to the churches 
of the several districts over which he 
presided, he always returned thereto with 
delight. In Shrewsbury the completest 
years of Dr. and Mrs, Hascall’s lives 
were passed, and the town was very dear 
to them both while they lived. Durmg 
Dr, Hascall’s residence in Shrewsbury, 
when not engaged in ministerial labor, 
all his energies were devoted to the farm. 
He knew no idle moments ; work was to 
him a necessity, and the sight of fields of 
grain, growing crops, loaded fruit-trees, 
and well-kept acres was particularly 
pleasing. Many a sermon was evolved 
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while the fingers and strength were en- 
gaged in accomplishing what his ‘‘ hand 
found to do.’’ Usually good stock and 
good horses were to be found in the stalls, 
and the twinkle in his eye when the 
spirited chestnut mare, Fannie, insisted 
on keeping ahead of all teams on the 
road, certainly betokened no great dis- 
pleasure. 

It was hard to leave the town, but de- 
airing further educational advantages for 
his children, he moved to Medford in the 
early seventies. ‘The years '75-’77 were 
given to Worcester District (third appoint- 
ment thereto), and these were practically 
his Jast years of active work. From that 
time he occupied the pulpit only occasion- 
ally, sometimes making characteristic 
addresses before gatherings of the preach- 
ers in Wesleyan Hall. All the brethren 
in the ministry were very dear to him. 

With this very brief outline of his pub- 
lic work, we sketch a few of the character- 
istics of this consecrated servant of God : 

Dr. Hascall is readily recalled. His 
flashing eye, ponderous frame, courteous 
manner, ringing voice, and soul aflame 
with the desire to serve his Creator, all 
recur as we dwell on his career. His 
mind, working slowly at the start, when 
fairly alive with the subject gathered new 
and increasing momentum, until it seemed 
asif nothing could stop the on-sweep of 
his eloquence. His hearers during these 
inspired flights were borne upward to the 
very gates of the Celestial City, 

When fully aroused, he was a poet “ by 
the grace of God.’’ His Christian ‘“‘Swan 
Song ’’ — if we may so characterize it — 
has been the last earthly chant of many a 
Christian warrior. We allude to ‘“ My 
latest sun is sinking fast,” sung through- 
out the religious world. In the old, well- 
studied and worn Bible, used so faithfully 
by him and his dearly-loved wife, was 
found, after the decease of the latter, in 
her clear handwriting, the following : 


““A niece ot Mr. Hascall’s was married 
at our bome in May, 1859. She Spent the 
previous winter at our home together with 
a little daughter who was a very sweet 
singer, and who was humming much otf 
the time a tune then very popular, ‘ My 
Willie’s on the Dark Blue Sea.’ My hus- 
band remarked one day: ‘It is a pity 
there are no sacred words to that song.’ I 
replied: ‘ Why don’t you write some?’ 
(He was confined at the time to the house 
with tonsilitis.) He said: ‘If you will get 
me some paper, I will see what I can do.’ 
I think he finished the verses before he lett 
his chair. It has trequently been stated 
that he wrote the verses by the bedside »f 
his dying wife, whereas they were written 
sixteen years later. Jefferson Hascall 
could not write poetry while his wife was 
dying. ‘1 hear the nvise of wings’ was 
suggested by a peculiar sound which 
occurred at the time ot the death ot his 


first wile, and he liked to think it was 
the noise of wings.’’ 


This statement is recorded to correct 
published accounts of how the hymn 
came to be written. 

As we have said, Dr. Hascall was not 
a scholar, as we understand it ; his chief 
text-book was the Bible, but his teacher 
was Almighty God. He believed, ‘* Open 
thy mouth and I will fill it ;”’ he believed 
“If thy faith is as a grain of mustard- 
seed, thou shalt say unto this mountain, 
Be thou removed and it shall! be cast into 
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the sea.’’ He wximply accepted the divine 
truths of God and His Son, and his hom- 
iletics were rooted and grounded on the 
Sacred Word. 

He had great judgment and sense. His 
remark in the course of an address at one 
of the Annual Conferences on college 
education : ‘‘ Whoever heard of a uai- 
versity endowing a chair of common 
sense ?’’ has been heard often since and 
attributed to other sources. 

Notwithstanding his great moments, 
he never commenced an address without 
the utmost nervousness and shrinking. 
If he trusted in himself, he was self- 
depreciatory ; but the moment his hand 
grasped that of the Infinite, embarrass- 
ment, nervousness, shrinking, were over- 
whelmed in the flood-tide of joy and 
peace which set in from the vast ocean of 
God’s love. 

Dr. 8S. F. Upham, in ‘The Great 
Preachers of New England whom I 
Heard in my Youth,’’ writes : 


“Dr. Jefferson Hascall was a preacher 
ot rare ability. He had natural gifts of a 
high order — a vivid imagination, brilliant 
tancy, and sparkling phraseology. His ser- 
mons were not constructed by homiletic 
methods, yet his style was natural, per- 
spicuous, and forcible. He had the gift of 
eloquence, and could stir the emotions. 
Sometimes when a special occasion would 
awaken his feelings and he was aroused to 
the full strength of his intellect, his preach- 
ing was truly sublime. The late Dr. Eras- 
tus Wentworth once said to the writer that 
he considered Dr. Hascall one of the three 
great preachers that New England Metho- 
dism had produced, Wilbur Fisk and 
Stephen Olin being the other two.’’ 


The following is from an old classmate 
at Wilbraham Academy, Dr. Charles 
Adams : 


**T remember him at Wilbraham in ’28 — 
a bright and beautiiul boy at my side; and 
sO we grew up and grew toward old age, 
while all along the revolving years he 
seemed the same as when we sat together 
in the recitation, having the great and good 
Fisk in the chair of instruction. In after 
years I sometimes heard Hascall trom the 
pulpit. It was great preaching, frequently 
with awtul solemnity. A giant was after 
some thoughtless sinner, reaching down 
and down upon him to grasp bim in his 
danger and draw him, if he might, to Christ 
and salvation.”’ 


From many eulogistic remarks by 
Bishop Mallalieu we present his summing 
up of Dr. Hascall’s characteristics : 


* Jefterson Hascall was a wonderful 
preacher. His vivid imagination, his ex- 
ceptional command of language, his poetic 
reach of thought, his soulful realization of 
the sublimest truths, his sympathy, tender- 
ness and strength, made him mighty in the 


pulpit. One of the five greatest sermons to 


which 1 ever listened he preached at Ster- 
ling camp-ground. For an hour and a 
half he held the vast audience spellbound, 
and then some thoughtless server of tables 
rang the dinner bell. The preacher, with a 
look ot surprise, cried out: ‘ Why ring 
that bell when Christ breaks to our souls 
the bread of life? ’ and on he went in glo- 
rious triumph tor twenty minutes longer, 
and pot a dozen people lett the congrega- 
tion till he vlosed.” 


We have been told by members of his 
family in what great love and esteem he 
held Bishop Hamilton. In “ New Eng- 
land Nuggets from a Methodist Mind,’’ 
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Rev. Dr. (now Bishop) J. W. Hamilton 
states : 


“A number of years ago we were priv- 
ileged with meeting one of the most emi- 
nent men ot the Methodist Episcopal 
Charch, South, who made frequent inquir- 
ies concerning Methodis:n and the Metho- 
dist preachers in New England. Among 
the many incidents he gave of our ea:ly 
ministers was the following : ‘ Nearly forty 
years ago I heard a- Methodist clergyman 
preach at a camp-meeting in western Mas- 
sachusetts, who, I presume, is living yet. 
His sermon [ shall remember when I have 
been in heaven a thousand years, and his 
name was Jefferson Hascall.’ ”’ 


And later in the same article : 


‘* His sermons are plain and simple in 
their outline, but the filling in the texture 
islike so many nuggets tied in with the 
thread of the web and woot. When the 
fires are up and the thoughts are drawn 
out at a white heat, the bright, sparkling 
scales flash, fly, and fasten in every direc- 
tion. There are few men and women who 
have not caught and preserved them, in 
almost evary city and village of the com- 
monwealth. Many of his sayings are as 
memorable as the utterances of Father 
Taylor. He has been emivent in his min- 
istry for his even and uninterrupted belief 
in the promises ot the Bible and his almost 
omnipotent grasp of faith in prayer.”’ 


In the home Dr. Hascall was a devoted 
husband and a kind and sympathetic 
father. As the years passed on and the 
shadows lengthened for him, the younger 
members of the family realized more and 
more his worth and appreciated him as 
they were not able to as children. His 
spirit was sweet and sound to the core. 
But as everything earthly culminates in 
the glorious autumn, the last days of this 
man of God were beautiful and peaceful 
in the extreme. The faculties were pre- 
served almost to the last, and the final 
sickness was of but a few days’ duration. 
His earthly mission came toa saintly 
close, Feb. 13, 1887; but to such a life 
there can be no “ finis’’ written. 

The works of all good men follow them 
after they have shaken off their earthly 
limitations, and their best eulogies are 
indelibly engraved in the consciousness of 
those who mouru their loss. The Heaven- 
ly Father sanctifies these afflictions to the 
everlasting benefit of His children, and 
the heritages of a good name and noble 
life are the greatest legacies which can be 
given to any children. 

Beside Dr. Hascall’s bier, sweet, white- 
souled Bishop Foster exclaimed, with 
much emotion : 


“The life of the departed is its own best 
eulogy, bearing a sublime testimony to his 
glorious character. The greatest thought 
today to me is that this hero has spent 
neariy sixty years with a single purpose — 
to build up the church of Christ. Whata 
record to leave—sixty years in the minis- 
try of the Church of Christ; sixty years’ 
labor in bringing souls into the kingdom ; 
and now as this life was one of marked 
success, it seems to me that today is a day 
of rejoicing rather than one of mourn- 
ing, a day tor the crowning of a hero who 
has filled up the complete record of his 
lite.’’ 

The memorial on Dr. Hascall, read be- 
fore the members of the New England 
Conference (88th session, 1887), gives this 
summary : 


** As a preacher, Dr. Hascall was of the 
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highest order. With the great truths of the 
Gospel permeating his entire being, and 
glowing like fire shut up in his bones, the 
powerful enginery of his intellect, aided 
by his al most peerless imagination, clothed 
these truths in words that burned, express- 
ing thonghts that breathed. He often 
preached sermons seldom equaled in the 
power of eloquence and appeal, literally 
sweeping the auditors with him through 
the elevated regions he so grandly trav- 
ersed,’’ 


In God’s Acre in Shrewsbury, on a 
beautiful knoll overlooking the valley 
upon which his eyes had often rested, 
where the lingering western sun seeming- 
ly delays his rapid flight in escaping from 
the night, and where the dews of heaven 
distil softness and sweetness into the air, 
under a rough-hewn monument of gran- 
ite, simple and solid, our dearly-loved 
brother is quietly sleeping by the side of 
the wife who encouraged and sustained 
him fer so many years. A visit to this 
hallowed spot can but be a source of in- 
spiration to those who loved and revered 
him ; and the saddening thought that 
his “ latest sun ’’ has gone down forever in 
this world, is immeasurably softened by 
the consciousness that for him the Sun of 
Righteousness has dawned nearly these 
twenty years. 





‘‘ON THE OPERATING TABLE” 


T* the editors’ summary and publish- 
ers’ Official announcement of the new 
volume of the “Jewish Encyclopedia,” 
just issued from the press, a sentence oc- 
curs which is excruciatingly suggestive. 
Attention is called to the tact that the arti- 
cles on *‘ Jasus of Nazareth’”’ are turnished 
by three noted Hebrew scholars who, it is 
declared, ‘‘have treated the subject re- 
spectfully and fearlessly, placing it on the 
operating table ot scientific historiogra- 
phy.’’ Were this expression not employed 
by the editors and publishers themselves to 
describe their treatment of the theme thus 
alluded to, we should not venture to cail 
attention to it; but since they have chosen 
it, they are entitled to the tall credit ot it. 
The phrase cited trom this sentence sounds 
almost inevitably as though it had been 
intended asa modern response to the an- 
cient lamentation of Mary Magdalene: 
“They have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid Him.” 
Complacently we have now the reply: 
**Here He is on the operating-table of sci- 
entific historiography!’’’ With the subject 
thus before them, it is interesting to note 
how these surgeons deal with it. 

Turning to the articles, we find a keen 
and constant use of the dissecting-knite 
indicated. The Fourth Gospel is said to 
be, according to almost ‘‘ universal agree- 
ment,” a work of religious imagination, 
and it is further alleged that “the super- 
natural claims made on behalf ot Jesus 
are based almost exclusively on statements 
of this Gospel.” One knows not how to 
deal with such unwarranted allegations. 
All students of our time who read with 
their eyes open know that the most recent 
and the most ab'e works on the Fourth 
Gospel agree, substantially, that the Johan- 
nine theory of its authorship is the only 
one which meets the facts in the case, and 
that the mass of the internal and external 
evidence all points now in that cne direc- 
tion. And no man can read the three 
synoptic Gospels without confronting the 
fact that the Master himself claimed, al- 
most from the very outset ot His ministry, 
as recorded in these three productions, the 
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right to forgive sins, to bestow the highest 
spiritual blessings in answer to prayer, to 
claim obedience and absolute devotion as 
the Lord ot the human race, and to be recog- 
nized as Judge of all men. In Mark’s Gos- 
pel, which is recognized in these articles as 
the chiet authority in the case, these phases 
of Christ’s authority are constantly in evi- 
dence. How, therefore, a scholar claiming 
io be keen and candid can make such base- 
less asseverations in the name ot ‘‘scien- 
tific historiography,” we leave our readers 
to guess. 

The tragments that have been gathered 
up from time to time of an apocryphal pro- 
duction called the “Gospel to the He- 
brews” is taken as one of the “ author- 
ities ’’ to be followed whenever the tancy 
ot the writers of these articles in the ‘“ En. 
cyclopedia’’ finds in them material for 
their purpose. From that mass ot legends, 
which has never had any recognition in 
the church, a citation is made, and then a 
conclusion is drawn, which need to be 
quoted here in order to show the methods 
used by these writers in dealing with the 
subject “‘on the operating table.’’ Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs, ex- president of the Jewish 
Historical Society ot London, and revising 
editor ot the “ Kncyclopedia’’ in question, 
is the author of the article on “ Jesus of 
Nazareth,”’ with which in particular we are 
now dealing. Oi the aforesaid so-called 
** Gospel” he says: 


“In the ‘ Gospel according to the Hebrews’ 
account [of the temptation] this is given in the 
form: ‘My mother, the Holy Spirit, took me 
just now by one of my hairs, and carried me up 
to the great Mount Tabor’ (which was in the 
neighborhood of his home). As Jerome re- 
marks on Isa. 40: 9, the form of this saying im- 
plies a Hebrew, or rather Aramaic, original, 
and for this reason among others the saying 
may be regarded as a genuine one. It is signifi- 
cant as implying two things: (1) the beliet of 
Jesus in a specia) divine origin of his spirit ; 
and (2) a tendency to ecstatic abstraction. This 
tendency is found in other great leaders of men, 
like Socrates, Mohammed, and Napoleon, be- 
ing accompanied in their cases by hallucina 
tions ; auditory in the first case (the * demon ” 
of Socrates) and visual in the last two (Moham- 
med’s dove and Napoleon’s star). These 
periods of ecstasy would tend to confirm in 
Oriental minds the impression that the subject 
of them was inspired, and would add to the at- 
tractive force of a magnetic personality.” 


If this be “ scientific historiography ” we 
may pray for deliverance from it hence- 
forth forevermore. Mr. Jacobs takes a 
document which has absolutely no weight 
with the world of scholarship as possess- 
ing any historical value; cites trom it a 
legendary utterance which Jesus Christ, 
judged by all His other words, could never 
have spoken; and then regarding it as 
genuine, proceeds to draw trom it two 
fundamental conclusions. This method 
may appear to some of our Hebrew friends 
as befitting the ‘“ operating-table;” it 
seems to us to belong rather to the func- 
tions ot a butcher-house. 

Another instance of the use of apocryphal 
utterances for the purpose of undergirding 
the fancies of the editor is found in uhe fol- 
lowing : 


“ At first Jesus refused to submit to baptism 
by John. According to a well-authenticated 
tradition of the Gospel according to the He- 
brews he asked wherein he had sinned that it 
was necessary for him to be baptized by John. 
Nevertheless the sight of the marked influence 
exercised by the latter evidently made a pro- 
found impression on the character of Jesus ; he 
probably then experienced for the first time the 
power of a great personality upon crowds of 
people.” 

“A well-authenticated tradition!” “ Au- 
thenticated?’’ When? Where? By whom? 
And what shall we say of the theory that 
Jesus, seeing that John was making a 
great sepaation concluded to get up one 
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on His own account? Is this the best work 
that our Hebrew surgeons can do? 

As to the question ot the miracles, labor 
is given to the effort of reducing them to 
their lowest terms by suggesting that the 
healings were largely pertormed in con- 
nection with “ nervous and mental dis 
eases,’’ and that the ‘* mental excitement ”’ 
due to the influence ot Jesus often was an 
efficacious element in the case ! 

The critical method ot Mr. Jacobs is 
further in evidence in his assertion that 
the parable ot the Good Samaritan “ has 
obviously been changed, tor dogmatic 
reasons, so as to have an anti-Jewish ap- 
plication.’”’ It is hardly needtul to remark 
here that this allegation has absolutely no 
warrant in the text, in any of the various 
versions ot the Gospel by Luke, or in the 
history of interpretation. There has never 
been a time since this Gospel was first 
known when the term “ Israelite,” as 
claimed by Mr. Jacobs, rather than ‘“ Sa- 
maritan,’’ was found in this parable. The 
“obvious change, for dogmatic reasons,”’ 
exists only in the distorted fancy of the 
critic. It speaks well for the candor of 
this writer, in one instance at least, that 
he finds “*the tone of authority” in the 
teaching of Jesus one oi its most striking 
characteristics. He cites, ‘* Take my yoke 
upon you,’ and “ Ye have done it unto 
me,’’ as specimens oi an assumption of 
power unique in Jewish history. But the 
force of these claims is evaded by the sug- 
gestion that “it might well be that in his 
experience he found that spiritual reliet 
was often afforded by simple human trust 
in his good-will and power of direction.” 
When we recall the scores of passages in 
which our Lord invites, commands, warns, 
and otherwise appeals to men as their Lord 
and Master, how inert and vain appears 
the above method of accounting for his 
assumption ot authority ! 

Mr. Jacobs refuses to dilate upon the 
** character which, whether designedly or 
otherwise, produced such momentous in- 
fluence on the world’s history.’’ He says: 


‘* The reverential admiration of the greater 
part of the civilized world bas for a millennium 
and a half been directed toward the very 
human and sympathetic figure of the Galilean 
Jew as presented in the Gospels. For historic 
purposes, however, it is important to note that 


. this aspect of him was shown only to his im- 


mediate circle. In almost all of his public 
utterances he was harsh, severe, and distinctly 
unjust in his attitude toward the ruling and 
well-to-do classes. After reading his diatribes 
against the Pharisees, the Scribes and the rich, 
it is scarcely to be wondered at that these were 
concerned in helping to silence him.” 


Somewhat different in tone and contents 
is the article on‘* Jesus Christ in The- 
ology,” written by Dr. K. Kohler, president 


of the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. 
He says, frankly: 


“A great historic movement of the character 
and importance of Christianity cannot have 
arisen without a great personality to call it 
into existence and give it shape and direction. 
Jesus of Nazareth had a mission from God, and 
he must have had the spiritual power and 
fitness to be chosen for it. The very legends 
surrounding his life and his death furnish 
proofs of the greatness of his character and of 
the depth of the impression which it left upon 
the people among whom he moved.” 

Many of the incidents of the Gospel 
history are, however, dismissed trom 
account by this writer also as worthy 
simply to be compared with the legends 
of pagan religions and the mythical stories 
tound in Jewish lore. Some of the miracles 
seem to have been performed by a singular 
“exorcismic power ;”’ others were wrought 
with some “‘ magic ’”’ word ; and still others 
were genuine healings; but the teeding of 
the five thousand and the raising of the 
dead seem to have been suggested to the 
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legend-makers by the wonderful deeds of 
Moses and Elijah. It is acknowledged that 
Jesus was seized ** by the high priests and 
the Sanhedrin, and delivered over to the 
Roman authorities tor execution.’’ The 
story of the Resurrection is stated to be 
* the natural consequence of the belief of 
his followers in his miraculous powers as 
the subduer of Satan. ... The dieciples 
and the women who had been his constant 
companions when he was alive beheld him 
in their entranced state as partaking of 
their meals, and heard him address to them 
instruction and argumentation.” 

And so from that phase of the case came 
the belief of the early church in a risen 
Lord, the conquest ot the Roman empire by 
the Gospel, and the erection of the whole 
structure of Christian civilization! Surely 
it must be a credulous intellect that can 
believe in such an inadequate basis for 
such an armuzing structure. 

There are but two comments which we 
feel like making just now in view ot these 
most recent utterances of Hebrew scholars 
in regard to Jesus of Nazareth. The first is 
this: The tact that many pages are afforded 
to topics such as Christianity, Gospels, 
Jesus, Messiah, Crucifixion, Lord’s Prayer, 
Lord’s Supper, and Sermon on the Mount, 
in this latest and most elaborate and mon- 
umental work, the “ Jewish Encyclopedia,” 
indicates the growth of a liberal spirit 
among the Jews of our time. It is not more 
than a score or two of years since it was 
accounted by Hebrew rabbis an act of sac- 
rilege for an orthodox Jew even to take 
into his hand a book containing the name 
of Jesus; and, as is well known, all the 
Jewish legends concerning the Master 
vility, belittle and malign Him. It marks 
a great advance when Jewish scholars set 
out, with some fair spirit ot candor and 
devoutness, to master the data in the career 
of Jesus of Nazareth, and set their conclu- 
sions before the world. These conclusions 
may not appear to us reasonable or well 
grounded, but the fact that they are drawn 
at all is noteworthy. 

The other comment due in the case is 
this: Thus far, after more than a century of 
assiduous and ingenious effort, modern 
Liberalism has utterly tailed to furnish a 
reasonable account of the rise of the Chris. 
tian religion. Starting out with the task of 
eviscerating the New Testament of its mi- 
raculous elements, rejecting off-hand the 
most of the miracles and the resurrection, 
and basing their investigations wholly on 
naturalistic grounds, they have made no 
headway in their self-imposed mission of 
convincing the world that the Gospel his- 
tory is made up of myths: and legends ; 
that the wonderful works of our Lord were 
only “ascribed’’ to Him by a credu- 
lous and marvel-mongering generation ; 
and that the stupendous later structure 
of Christian law, ethics, education, 
evangelization, and government, which 
now molds the life of half the globe, 
had no more stable foundation than the 
dreams, visions and fancies of a few de- 
luded Galileans ! 

This last effort to account for the great- 
ness of Jesus of Nazareth, the vastness of 
His influence, the majesty of His character, 
and the scope ot His empire, on naturalis- 
tic grounds, is as nebulous, baseless, and 
unreasonable as the others that have pre- 
ceded it. Over against these representa- 
tions of the Master let us recall the ver- 
dict of ancient, medieval and modern 
times, as sung today by hundreds of mil- 
lions of adoring worshipers : 


‘* Thou art the.King of Glory, O Christ ! 
Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father ! 
Thou sittest at the right hand of God, in the 
glory of God the Father. 
We believe that Thou shalt come to be our 
Judge.” 
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UNDER THE ELMS AT HADLEY * 
July 14 


The splendors of midsummer flushed the 


ay; 
We flung the windows wide ; : 
No gloom should trespass where our Bishop 


lay, 
His dead son by his side; — 


But breath of clover, lowing of the kine, 
The scent of new-mown grass, 

The rustle of taint voices in the vine — 
These should unchallenged pass. 


Severe his tastes; for rugged worths he 
stood ; 
Simple his rites shoald be ; 
But grand with all the grandeur of yon 
floo 
That silent seeks the s€a. 
Calm river, how he loved thee! Hark! the 
bell 
From Hatfield steeple tolls. 
Hadley speaks back. Northampton’s an- 
swering knell 
Across her meadow rolls. 


For all the neighbors held him half akin. 
Scholar and prelate? Yes. 
But here, to them, long summers had he 
been 


Plain farmer,,.too, no less. 


Nay, always that ; — a master seedsman he ; 
The turrows knew his tread, 

As ever, with a taithtul hand and free, 
He sowed the children’s bread. 


Good-bye, illustrious servant ot the soil ! 
God’s husbandman, farewell ! 
Fourscore surpassed ; accomplished all thy 


toil ; 
Attained the asphodel. 
— W. R. H., in Outlook. 


* The old farmhouse at Hadley, Massachusetts, on the 
banks of the Connecticut River, where Bishop Hunt- 
ington was born, and which he made his summer home 
until his death, has much traditional interest. Its story, 
running fer back into the 18th century, has been 
pleasantly told in Miss Arria Huntington’s “ Under a 
Colonial Roof-tree,’’ now in its second edition. 





REV. JEFFERSON HASCALL, D.D. 


An Attempt at Portraiture 
REV. J. O. KNOWLES, D. D. 


HERE is a picture of one of the earlier 
sessions of the New England Con- 
ference, which has quite accurate like- 
nesses of a number of its members. It 
gives the impression that they were men 
of great strength of character, directness 
of purpose, and large ability. History 
shows this impression to be fact. What 
was true in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury was true to its end. The roll of the 
Conference has never lacked for names of 
men of unquestioned and deep piety, of 
broad culture, of courageous devotion to 
truth, of hergic self-sacrifice, of command- 
ing power as preachers, and of wise ad- 
ministrative abilities. 

Although the history of the Conference 
outruns a century by but a few years, 
more than eleven hundred preachers have 
been connected with it. Of these at least 
seven hundred have been called to celes- 
tial ministries. But before their transla- 
tion many were transferred to other fields 
to strengthen and adorn our growing 
church. What a long list of wonderful 
preachers their names afford ! While the 
Conference bears on its ‘‘ Roll of the Hon- 
ored Dead”’ but 233 names, what an 
honor roll it is! Preachers, thinkers, 
scholars, teachers — men of holy purpose, 
of masterful speech, vf tireless activity, 
who commanded victory, swayed multi- 
tudes, and built lasting institutions. 

It would be hard, in this galaxy, to 
assign rank. All tower, for all were great. 
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Yet it is safe to say that among these 
worthies was none more manly or remark- 
able than the subject of this sketch. But 
who can paint him as the multitudes who 
listened to him saw him? To paint 
genius requires genius. Alas! the wielder 
of this poor pen has it not. Tosketch a 
notable man at his best there must be 
knowledge of him at his best. Alas! for 
us, those who could do this now walk 
the hills of light.- 

Jefferson Hascall was born in the first 
decade of the last century, and was not 
far beyond his majority when he joined 
the Conference. Rev. H. C. Dunham, long- 
est in membership, did not join until eight 
years later, and he is very infirm and 
blind. Dr. Clark, our prince among 
princely preachers, did not join until four- 
teen years later, and to the sorrow of all 
he is aged and disabled. Dr. Upham, 
brilliant and forceful, if among the snow- 
crowned fathers, did not join the traveling 
connection until sixteen years later and 
in another Conference, and did not come 
to this Conference until the third year of 
Dr. Hascall’s third term as presiding 
elder ; hence could not paint him for us 
at the time we most desire knowledge of 
him. Tradition only can prevent a blank 
for the first eighteen years of his ministry. 
His fame was in all the churches. Multi- 
tudes hung upon his gracious ministra- 
tions, and powerful revivals were constant 
results. 

During a recess of a Conference session 
a preacher remarked to a knot of his 
brethren: ‘‘ When the Lord took me for 
a preacher, He spoiled a good farmer ;”’ 
whereupon a witty elder rejoined: ‘I 
don’t believe the Lord or any one else has 
the right to spoil a good farmer to make a 
poor preacher.’’ It is certain that a good 
preacher was not spoiled, neither was a 
poor presiding elder made, when, at the 
Conference of 1848, because of the insist- 
ence of the brethren and because his 
godly judgment approved, Bishop Waugh 
appointed him to the oversight of Worces- 
ter District. His success in the office may 
be in part due to the fact that, contrary to 
prevailing custom of later years, he was 
“caught young.’’ The writer cannot 
escape the conviction that this great 
preacher was at his best at about forty 
years of age, when he gave all! his time 
and powers to proclaiming righteousness 
and divine grace to sinners; nor can he 
help wondering what might have been 
the results if for the following score of 
years he had been devoted entirely to this 
work. And here his pen falters — he did 
not see him at his best. Who did, that 
can now write ? 

The graybeards of the Conference who, 
despite their most strenuous efforts to pre- 
vent, are reckoned as ‘‘ fatbers’’ by their 
brethren, have Known him only as a pre- 
siding elder, and this must be the unsatis- 
factory apology of the writer for an imper- 
fect piece of work. This must sketch him 
as he war 


Nearing Threescore Years of Age. 


He was a trifle above middle height. His 
growth had been chiefly in a generous 
breadth that took him altogether out of 
the ranks of small men. He was not 
loosely built; though large, he was com- 
pact and strong. He stood squarely on 
good, sturdy legs, and moved with a 
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quick, springing step. His complexion 
was dark, verging on swarthiness, but 
clear and wholesome. His head was well 
fitted on his massive shoulders. It was 


not set too low, as if nature had omitted 


the neck, but was high enough to allow 
the slight inclination forward, as is gener- 
ally the case with men whose reflective 
powers predominate. His hair, for his 
age, was fairly abundant, dark, and of 
the fineness supposed to accord with a 
poetic temperament. But who can de- 
scribe his face? And yet, could any 
one see it and forget it ? — clean-shaved, 
comely, manly, with a square, purposeful 
chin, and cheek high enough to match -; 
above the eyes a full, high brow, with 
prominent temples, as if behind in high 
court of inquiry great powersof reflec- 
tion and perception; the eyes, purposely 
passed in our upward glance, were never 
passed by auy onlooker, for their straight- 
forward glance, honest and bright, chal- 
lenged and held all eyes into which they 
looked. Dark and full, they never 
blenched or drooped ; out of them a great 
soul, truthful, loving, brave, sent its radi- 
ance. Then the smile! Not the hypo- 
critical, habitual smirk behind which 
some seek to mask themselves, but that 
sunbreak of goodness and Findness on the 
face that wins because it is so manly, true 
and sweet. When his lips opened the 
voice matched the man. It had not been 
made unnatural by any drill, but was as 
natural as all else about him. It just 
talked — easily, directly, entrancingly. 
Memory does not suggest an instance 
when he vociferated. Always as a 
preacher greatly in earnest, and at times 
driven by overwhelming tides of emotion 
and zeal, his voice held all in fine balance 
and retained its power and grip until the 
end. Was he an orator? This depends. 
Measured by the canons of the schools, 
Stephen Olin was no orator; he swept 
through prescribed rules much as a whale 
might sweep through a porgy net. Meas- 
uring him by the grandeur of his utter- 
ance and its effect on his hearers, the 
writer does not hesitate to say he was the 
greatest preacher Methodism or the con- 
tinent has produced. If any are anxious 
to know if Jefferson Hascall was a great 
orator, they must elsewhere seek for light. 
It is here affirmed he was a marvelously 
great preacher. 

No attempt will be made to compare 
him with others. It would waste time 
because impossible. Doubtless it will be 
said he was no scholar. True, he could 
not commit to memory his text-books. 
Notwithstanding, he was a continual stu- 
dent and an intense thinker. His intui- 
tions were as swift as lightning and often 
as direct and effective. Possibly the most 
eloquent preacher of our church could not 
state a syllogism tor his life, but he has 
never been surpassed in the directness 
and success of his appeals to the judg- 
ments and consciences of men. Genius, 
genuine greatness, cannot be measured by 
common standands; they defy avy 
auslysis. ’Tis true that great preachers 
can be made; it is equally true that the 
greatest preachers must be born. This 
reference to natural gifts must be given 
its full bearing in this sketch. 

It is agreed that true poetry is the high- 
est expression of truth and emotion. Jef- 


ferson Hascall cannot be half understood 
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unless it be said he was a poet. Not that 
he wrote poetry. For this he had no time 
and less inclination. He disliked the use 
of a pen and shirked even correspondence 
when possible. He wrote a little verse. 
But he was 


A Poet with a Large P. 


He lived, thought and spoke poetry. 
David was a poet, and all the great 
prophets were wonderful poets. So this 
great unlisted genius of our Conference 
was a bard, and had something of the 
sweetness and tunefulness of David. He 
was also a prophet, and had somewhat of 
the celestial fire, splendor and rhythmic 
rapture of Isaiah. 

Doubtless some readers may incline to 
pass something of the foregoing to the ac- 
count of affectionate persifiage, but if the 
‘‘ old-timers ’’ are interviewed, they all, 
unless too prosaic to be good witnesses, 
will testify to the fact that much of the 
preaching of Jefferson Hascall in his 
hours of spiritual exaltation was genuine 
poetry and often cast in heroic measure. 
As the contemporaries of this preaching 
poet are not accessible, the writer can 
only affirm that twoscore years ago it 
was the common remark : ‘‘ He preaches 
in blank verse.’’ 

But of this he was entirely unaware. 
In all respects he seemed unconscious of 
his powers, and especially regretted that 
he was not much of a preacher. His ser- 
mons were the result of ‘‘ brooding.’”’ He 
passionately loved the Holy Word. He 
literally hid it in his heart. He knew 
immensely more of St. Paul’s writings 
than those of the Gnostics. He could re- 
peat more of the words of St. John and 
St. Peter than of all the Fathers com- 
bined, and was still better versed in the 
sayings of his Divine Master. | 

His extreme modesty will not be over- 
looked by those who would do honor to 
his memory ; like everything else about 
him, it was genuine. As already in- 
timated, his sermons were vot made, but 
came, Some portion of the Word im- 
pressed him, then he “ brooded ”’ until 
the time for preaching, when the sermon 
came in the utterance and was inspired. 
While he had the courage of a prophet in 
declaring his message, he shrank from 
public service and seldom adventured 
himself on the platform. He often ex- 
pressed the wish that he had the ability 
of some for full preparation. He felt that 
silence was becoming unless he was con- 
fident a message had been given him, 
and opportunity was not to be sought, 
but accepted. 

It was in an hour of delightful fellow- 
ship he told some of his younger brethren 
that when he was one of the boys in the 
Conference his presiding elder asked him 
to preach at a camp-meeting to be held 
some weeks later. It made him proud, 
and made him scared. But he set him- 
self at work, determined to make a ser- 
mon worthy of the great occasion and 
creditable to himself. He selected for the 
text : ‘‘ I have seen an end of all perfec- 
tion,’’? and put all the time possible into 
the elaboration of his great sermon. How 
his eyes shone and smiles chased each 
other over his face as he told how that 
tremendous sermon halted and stumbled, 
and fizzingly collapsed, and so illustrated 
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added : ‘* Brethren, I haven’t preached 
from the text since. I haven’t needed to, 
for that was the end of all my perfec- 
tion.’’ 

It is well to honor the memory of 
and notice the greatness of this unique 
preacher, even if we are forced to depend 
chiefly on tradition. To almost all the 
living he was 


Known as a Presiding Elder. 


It may be a surprise as the cold type is 
read, but of the present membership of 
the Conference seven more than three- 
fifths joined it since he ceased effective 
work. It muy be still more surprising to 
learn that of the remaining less than two- 
fifths of our number only four — Messrs. 
Dunham, Richards, Merrill and Dr. 
Clark — were admitted before he was 
appointed to a district. There are three 
more brethren whose names are on our 
roll, but they began service in other Con- 
ferences, and did not come to us until 
much later. The venerable but still vig- 
orous Dr. Dorchester illustrates what is 
here meant. He joined Conference the 
year before Dr. Hascall was appointed 
presiding elder, and came to us eleven 
years later, when he was beginning his 
second year of his third term of service in 
district oversight. Our greatly beloved 
veteran, Rev. Wm. Pentecost, was received 
on trial the same year Dr. Hascall re- 
ceived his first appointment as presiding 
elder. Thus it is he is remembered as 
such by the older portion of the Con- 
ference, while the younger and much 
larger portion has only traditions of his 
long service in this in.portant office. In 
this, as in all things else, save devotion 
to the Lord and His church, he stands 
alone. 

At the Conference session of 1888 his 
increasing infirmity of body made it nec- 
essary he should relinquish Worcester 
District. It is safe to say that a majority 
of the Conference desired his retention in 
the office by his appointment to Lynn 
District, where travel and exposure would 
be greatly diminished. But the end had 
come, as it does in time to all faithful 
workmen. The Bishop said he would 
gladly make the appointment, but he 
was sure the health of the seriously 
crippled veteran would not allow it. {[t 
was sadly agreed this was final, and he 
lim ped to his retirement, full of triumph, 
full of honor, and, better still, full of the 
love of his Adorable Lord. 

The history of our Conference shows 
that exceptionally strong and wise men 
have been over its districts, and some for 
many years. It adds greatness and honor 
to all to say Jefferson Hascall was chief 
of all. His piety was so genuine and 
deep it was a blessing to all. The lay- 
men respected and trusted him; the 
preachers believed in him — to them he 
was an unassuming, loving brother among 
brethren. 

He was not a debater, having no turn 
of mind for it, but spoke to the Confer- 
ence when he felt he had a message. 
When he rose the sometimes, confusion 
was at an end ; silence fell on the buzz of 
conversation ; every ear turned to listen ; 
expectation looked out from every face, 
and seldom was it disappointed. He was 
our ‘‘old map eloquent.’’ Pathos, wit, 
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His lips dropped pearls Listeners under- 
stood the Scripture illustration : ‘‘ Apples 
of gold in pictures of silver.’ There 
would be a delicate touch of rare beauty, 
then a marvelous epigram, and then a 
strain of lofty speech, catching fire in the 
utterance and kindling fire in the hearers, 
and moving all to great enthusiasm. 

The writer has some knowledge of the 
Conference in the more than a score of 


years of official service, and can recall 
nothing but 


Universal Expressions of Esteem. 


But a single instance is remembered 
when his administration was questioned, 
and that so clearly showed some charac- 
teristics of the man it may not be alto- 
gether aside to mention it. There was a 
church trial on one of the charges of his 
district, and he had to do with the com- 
position of the court. It was at the time 
he was hurriedly arranging for absence, 
having been elected a delegate to General 
Conference. The defendant in the case 
objected to the court because illegally 
formed, and, on points of law, appealed 
from its decisions to the decision of the 
presiding Bishop at the next session of 
the Conference. When it met it was 
found that no regard had been paid to 
the appeal, and the defendant, on the 
advice of friends, sent the Bishop a letter 
stating the facts in the case, his appeal, 
and the added illegality of its suppres- 
sion. This letter the Bishop read to the 
cabinet. Dr. Hascall at once admitted 
that the facts were exactly stated. The 
Bishop and cabinet agreed that while the 
appeal had not come in proper form, it 
should be noticed. The Bishop read the 
letter to the Conference, and it was moved 
that he be requested to render a decision 
on the question involved. He called on 
Dr. Hascall for explanation. There was 
generous applause as he arose ; the breth- 
ren clamored, ‘‘ Front,” ‘‘ Front,’’ and to 
the front he came. He allowed that his 
part in the trial had been done in a great 
hurry, as the brethren had astounded 
and well-nigh paralyzed him by sending 
him to General Conference, and he had 
it todo just as he had his grip packed, 
and was ready to kiss his wife and step 
into the carriage to get to his train. 
Then he straightened, and said this was 
no apology, nor would he offer the slight- 
est excuse, for it was his business to do 
things right. This he had not done, and 
he must frankly tell them that the state- 
ments of the letter were facts, that the 
appeal was undoubtedly justly taken, and 
he would thank the Bishop for his de- 
cision to that effect. He closed, as nearly 
as memory recalls, as follows: ‘‘ Breth- 
ren, I offer no excuse for my blunder, but 
heartily apologize for it. I ought to have 
known better. But, brethren, I have had 
but little to do with church trials. I 
wish we might never be obliged to have 
them. In all my years as a pastor I had 
but one. In that case we had to try a 
man for misdemeanor that was causing 
scandal. The act charged was admitted, 
but the culprit claimed he wus entirely 
innocent of wrong intention of mind or 
heart. The committee deliberated long 
and carefully. Finally we all reached 
this equation of justice : If the man knew 
better than to do as he did, he ought to 


the text. His great shoulders shook as he melody, and wisdom gemmed his speech. pe expelled; and if he did not know 
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better, he was non compos mentis, and 
just as safe outside the church as in it ; 
and by unanimous agreement he was 
expelled.’’ There were genuine thunders 
of applause as the old hero sat down, 
more loved and admired than ever. 

If the brethren whom he saw licensed 
or helped into the Conference could be 
put in line, what a surprise it would be! 
They would make a sizable Conference. 
It is safe to challenge all memories to 
attest the fact that he never spoke an 
uncharitable or unwholesome word. All 
remembrances are blessed joys. Those 
who knew him loved him, and will be 
glad of evev imperfect words of remem- 
brance and affection. Some can never 
forget how he looked, spoke, and loved. 
They long to see him, with increasing 
desire and hope for the time when they 
shall behold him in his resurrection 
glory. 

Worcester, Mass. 





JESUS ONLY 


REV. DAVID H. ELA, D. D. 


Oh, rare the sight the chosen three 
On Hermon’s summit saw, 

When with their Lord stood Carmel’s seer 
And he of Sinai’s law. 


Oh, wondrous eloquence of speech 
The three disciples heard, 

While listening to the high discourse 
Ot leader, seer and Lord! 


Oh, marvelous their garments shone, 
Spotless in glistening white, 

Radiant with glory irom the throne, 
Inwrought, transfused with light. 


But when the Father’s voice proclaimed : 
** Hear My beloved Son,” 
Vanished the men of ancient days, 

They Jesus saw alone. 


So unto us, O Voice Divine, 
Revealing message bear, 

That we in each prophetic word 
May “Jesus only”’ hear! 


Hudson, Mass. 





NOTES ON TRAVEL IN EGYPT 
AND SYRIA 


I 
REV. WILLIAM W. GUTH, PH. D. 


HE “Cleopatra’’ ot the Austrian- 
Lloyd Liue was scheduled to leave 
Trieste at eleven o’clock, and the passen- 
gers were requested to be on board one 
hour earlier. This request, which amounted 
almost to an order, led one to suppose that 
the steamer would depart on time. But 
eleven and twelve and almost one o’clock 
were reached before there seemed to be any 
intention to heave anchor and cast loose the 
side lines. As it was raining, and every- 
thing on deck wet, and the cabin and 
saloon stuffy, the waiting was not very en- 
joyable. This delay was simply an intro- 
duction, which at the time we did not ap- 
preciate, to the delays and annoyances 
which seem to be inevitably connected 
with the whole steamer service on the 
Levantine Coast. We had occasion later to 
learn more about this. 

Atter finally getting off, it took a full 
hour before we had cleared the harbor and 
were in the open sea. This gave us an op- 
portunity to see to good advantage the city 
ot Trieste, a city which, in order to protect 
itselt against the encroachments of the 
strong Venetian Republic, had allied itself 
to Austria, but which nevertheless re- 
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mained Italian in sympathy and language, 
and which reminds of Italy the moment 
toot is set in it. We were not surprised to 
find, therefore, that the only evidence of 
anything Austrian (or rather German) on 
the steamer was the motto on the coat-ot- 
arms: “ Vorwaerts.” Captain and crew 
were alike Italian. 


The Eastern Shore of the Adriatic 


is steep and marked by indentations and 
numerous islands. These make the shore 
very picturesque and interesting. At the 
lower end of the Istrian Peninsula is the 
harbor of Pola and the strongly fortified 
naval station of Austro-Hungary. On the 
island of Lissa, off the Dalmatign coast, is 
the largest harbor on the Adriatic. Here, 
in July, 1866, the Italian naval fleet was 
defeated by the Austrian. Although the 
sky was cloudy, the air was remarkably 
clear all the afternoon and enabled us to 
see far inland. Especially is the Dalma- 
tian coast beautiful. The hills were 
brightened, here and there, with patches of 
sunlight, which, on the young green grass 
and verdure, gave a very marked and 
harmonizing contrast to the deeper shades 
of brown and red of the plowed fields. 
Here and there the peasants could be seen 
at work on the hillsides or in the valleys, 
and at almost regular intervals the vil- 
lages, with their plain white houses sur- 
rounded by gardens, came into the picture. 
The whole bore an air of quietness and 
serenity which rather appealed to one, al- 
though not seasick, pitching and tossing 
on the rolling waves. 

As we were to be together four days and 
nights, we could not help asking mentally, 
as we assembled tor the first time in the 
dining. saloon, who were 


Our Fellow Passengers, 


where they were going,and why. There 
were only thirteen of us — one lady besides 
my companion. She was traveling with 
her husband for pleasure. They were 
Hungarian. Although past the age ot 
youth, they did not seem to be very well 
acquainted with each other, and gave rise 
to the suspicion that this was their first trip 
together. They were both very nervous as 
to the ship’s motion, and asked every- 
body’s advice whether they should attempt 
to eat anything, how soon they might be 
affected by the rolling waves, how long it 
would last, and the like. Next to the cap- 
tain on his right sat an old gentleman, who 
proved to be a delightful tellow passenger 
—a Venetian who made a pleasure trip 
every year, and* who had seen many 
parts of the world. On the left of the cap- 
tain was the appointee of the Austrian 
Government to the consulship at Pitts- 
burg. He was on a short vacation to 
Egypt. We had occasion to converse with 
him a great deal about America, and could 
not help but conclude that if he is a 
sample of the Austrian consul, the 
consular service of that country is a 
very good one indeed. Our other fel- 
low passengers were all young men who 
had either been to the Orient before 
and were connected with some business 
enterprise, or were going for the first 
time on a business or professional venture 
in Egypt, Syria, or India. They were 
either German, Austrian or Italian, and all 
spoke three and some four languages fairly 
well—an achievement which is quite com- 
mon on the Continent among the young 
business men who wish to push ahead. 
Another tact we could not help noting was 
their general interest in America. One 
read during the voyage the recent book 
written on America by a German entitled, 
“The Land of Unbounded Possibility ;”’ 
another was reading g German translation 
of the letters of a Chicago porkpacker to 
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his son (I have not seen the original, and 
know only the German title). The latter 
in German, especially the attempted repro- 
duction of our peculiarly American ex. 
pressions, is exceedingly amusing. 

During the night we crossed over to the 
Italian shore, and morning found us al- 
most within hailing distance. There are 
no indentations or islands on this side, and 
the shore line is somewhat monotonous. 
The hills of Italy, however, are more 
pleasing than on the other side of the 
Adriatic, and appeal strongly to one who 
has had some taste ot the glories and won- 
ders of this marvelous land. It was Good 
Friday, and we could discern now the 
crowds leaving or entering a church, 

At one o’clock 


Brindisi 


hove in view and soon we were riding its 
quiet harbor. The city has 17,000 inhabit- 
ants, and is said to be growing, but to 
one wandering about its narrow and ill- 
kept streets it gives the impression of 
death as pronounced as that of Marley in 
Dickens’ ** Christmas Carol.’”’ It was once 
an important naval station, and today is 
the port of entry and departure between 
Italy (and hence to some extent of Europe) 
and the Levant. It was probably tounded 
by the Greeks, but became important under 
the Romans as early as 268 B. C. under the 
name of Brundusium, when from a colony 
ot 244 inhabitants it rose rapidly to a city 
of 100,000. Here the Appian Way ended. 
Here, also, Virgil is buried. At the time ot 
the Crusades, especially in the time ot Fred- 
eric LI., Brindisi became important as a mus- 
tering place for the Christian armies which 
sailed torth to detend the cross. The growth 
ot the city today is solely due to the build- 
ing of the Suez Canal and the opening ot 
the Brenner, Gotthard and Mont Cenis 
railways. We strolled in its unpicturesque 
streets for a half hour or more, but soon got 
tired of the monotony and returned to the 
ship. There we found a number of musi- 
cians and Catholic sisters, the first trying 
to earn a little money by nondescript mu- 
sic, the latter begging for a_ hospital. 
Around everywhere were beggars crying 
for money. We were glad to get vut into 
the open sea again. 

After leaving Brindisi there was little to 
be seen except the south coast of the 


Island of Crete. 


The association of these waters, however, 
with the voyages of exploration and con- 
quest (worldly and spiritual) of the Phoeni- 
cians, Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans and early Christian missionaries, 
cannot help but bring vivid pictures before 
the mental eye, and make one marvel at 
the feats accomplished in the ancient days. 
Here we were on a modern ship, sailing at 
good speed, with every appliance science 
has supplied to further such a voyage, and 
it would take us three days and three 
nights from Brindisi to reach Alexandria. 
And yet in very early times the Phosni- 
cians journeyed to Spain, and even way 
around to the shores of Britain, to bring 
home its treasures. The voyage from 
Greece or Rome to Alexandria was quite 
a common one, and there is hardly a spot 
on the Mediterranean coasts which was not 
explored by the ancients. The battles at 
sea of the Greeks and Persians, and later 
ot the Romans, take on greater magnitude 
and interest when reviewed trom the deck 
of a present-day ship sailing through the 
Same waters ; and the hardihood and deter- 
mination of the early Christian mission- 
aries as thsy also ventured torth on this 
sea to carry their message to the peoples 
beyond, makes a deepimpression of the 
unwavering faith which prompted them. 
The 27th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles 
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is doubtiess the experience, more or less 
varied, which many of them beside Paul 
made. 

On Sunday (Easter) night the clouds, 
which hung low throughout the voyage, 
bad all dispersed, and we had the prospect 
ot 

A Beautiful Moonrise. 


We were so near to Egypt that we could 
almost feel the breath ot land. The engines 
had been put at less than half speed so as 
not to reach shore before early morning. 
The sea was pertectly calm. It was late. 
We two were alone on deck. Disappointed 
in the rest of the journey because of the 
clouds and cold winds, we felt we must 
take advantage of this last night to see the 
moon rise out at the water’s edge and begin 
its nightly circuit. And we were well 
repaid. The waters which a moment before 
had been a dark bluish-black, began to 
lighten up almost imperceptibly, the rim 
ot the water seemed to project itself very 
near to the ship, and soon the heavens, 
already bright with the glory of myriad 
stars, began to take on a silvery haze 
which changed at the horizon to gold as the 
moon lifted itself up majestically out ot 
the depths beyond, and beamed in splendor 
on sky and sea. The balmy air, the almost 
perfect stillness, the wide reach of the 
water, the illimitable depth of the sky — 
it was a moment which we now and then 
experience when our souls seem to be 
brought into harmony with nature and we 
begin to realize to some extent — at least, if 
only imperfectly — the mind of the Eternal, 
a moment when the best that is in us is 
brought to the front, and we ieel what we 
might be if we were always true to our- 
selves and the inner prompting. 

We went down to our cabin with thank- 
fulness for past and present opportunity, 
and with eager expectation for the experi- 
ences which were to begin on the morrow. 





A CAMP-MEETING OF THE 
OLDEN TIME 


REV. H. C. DUNHAM. 


S the camp- meetiny season is at hand, 
I teel moved to give to the readers 
of the HERALD a brief account of one I 
attended seventy years ago this month. 
This meeting was held on the Needham 
Cirouit, near the old church, and was of 
a primitive type. Planks arranged upon 
logs aftorded seats tor the congregation, 
there was a circle of about thirty plain 
tents, and a rude stand was erected for the 
preacLers. The congregation was sum- 
moned for worship by the blowing of a tin 
horn. 

I arrived at the meeting at an early stage, 
and the tide of salvation was already rising 
high. I found a home in the Bromfield 
Street tent, and could not have done better. 
The social meetings, conducted by J. C. 
Bonticon, were intensely spiritual. Ser- 
mons were preached by Abraham D. Mer- 
rill, Thomas C. Tucker, Asa Kent, Daniel 
Fillmore, Ira M. Bidwell, Aaron D. Sar- 
geant, Sanford Benton, Abel Stevens, Jef- 
terson Hascall, and Orange Scott. I can 
notice only the last three named: 

Abel Stevens was then in his twentieth 
year — slight in form, beardless, with well- 
developed head, and eyes that flashed with 
intellectual and spiritual fire. He took tor 
his text, “* For the kingdom of God is not 
in word, but in power.’”’ In a moment he 
was on the wing of impassioned eloquence, 
enlarging on the true conception of the 
kingdom ot God, not in its outward but its 
inward manifestation of moral and spirit- 
ual torce, insisting on the power. In one 
of his lofty flights, speaking of the part 
Methodism had in this kingdom, ** Metho- 
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dism,’’ said the preacher, ‘‘ was born in a 
tempest, cradled in a whirlwiad, tanned 
by the tornado, and, if other denominations 
do not wake up, will take the world.” This 
was but a rhetorical flourish in such a ser- 
mon as only the youthtul Stevens could 
have preached. As he took his seat I said 
to myself, ‘* Wonderful! Marvelous !’’ tor 
such it appeared to me. 

Jefferson Hascall, at the age of twenty- 
seven, took the stand for the evening serv- 
ice. I well recollect his personal appear- 
ance—a large head surmounted with 
raven black hair, strongly marked features, 
swarthy complexion, broad shoulders, and 
a voice of remarkable compass and power. 
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It implies the loss of hope, t he loss ot hap- 
piness, the loss of beaven, yea, more, it 
implies the positive infliction of punish- 
ment on the neglecters of the great salva- 
tion.”” An altar service followed, in which 
such men as A. D. Merrill moved heaven 
and earth with prayer. 

The evening was given to the colored 
people, led by their noble patriarch, Sam- 
my Snowden. Sammy was in his best 
mood, wise, witty, shrewd —and explo- 
sive. By a series of questions ingeniously 
put he wovea powerful argument against 
some of the popular religious errors of the 
day. It would be difficult to tell which 
epjoyed the service the more, the colored or 

the white people. Emotion 
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As he arose he had the appearance of a 
stalwart Indian chief. He took for his 
text: ‘How long halt ye between two 
opinions? It the Lord be God, serve Him ; 
is Baal, serve him.’’ Without introduc- 
tion he plunged directly towards the ob- 
ject he had in view, and that was to bring 
men toimmediate decision tor God andi His 
service. He showed a marvelous insight 
into the springs of human action, elaborat- 
ed great principles, and enforced them. 
He marched on from position to position 
in the great argument with the apparent 
tread of an elephant. Even then Jefferson 
Hascall was no ordinary man. 

Orange Scott, presiding elder of the dis- 
trict, presided over the meeting with dig- 
nity and grace, and preached the closing 
sermon Friday afternoon. He was thirty- 
four years of age. He took tor his text, 


“ The harvest is past, the summer is ended, 


and we are not saved.” In two minutes he 
was at white heat, speaking with a vehe- 
mence that resembled a mountain tempest, 
stert and strong. He showed the harvest 
times in one probationary state, such as 
the impressible season of youth, times of 
the gracious outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
the extra opportunities such as the pro- 
tracted and camp.meeting services. He 
dwelt with great vigor upon the danger of 
procrastination, and closed with the most 
powerful exhortation from the closing 
words of the text, the fearful lamentation : 
** We are not saved.’’ “ Not saved!” rang 
out the clarion voice of the preacher, “ not 
saved, not saved! What does that imply? 





~] ran high. 

The meeting closed with 
service at the stand Saturday 
morning. Presiding Elder 
Scott, in a brief address, 
commended the good order 
observed throughout the 
meeting, saying: “In pass- 
ing around New England I 
have observed the church 
spires pointing towards 
heaven, showing that the 
people had a protound rev- 
erence for the worship of 
God.” He said about eighty 
conversions had been report- 
ed to him, perhaps others 
were saved not reported, and 
eternity might reveal that 
not less than one hundred 
souls had been gathered in at 
that camp- meeting. He spoke 
words of advice to the con- 
verts and “encouraged all to 
be taitbiul. A gracious in- 
fluence brooded over the 
assembly as they separated 
to meet no more onearth. I 
have attended camp- meeting 
at Eastham inits glory, and 
in other parts of New Eng- 
land, but no one has left a 
richer spiritual fragrance on 
my memory and heart than 
my first camp- meeting held 
in Needham seventy years 
ago this month ot August, 1904. 


Winthrop, Mass. 








THE LAND OF BEULAH 
REV. JEFFERSON HASCALL, D. D. 


My latest sun is sinking fast, 
My race is nearly run, 

My strongest trials now are past, 
My triumph has begun. 


REFRAIN: 


O come, angel band, 
Come and aronnd me stand ! 

O bear me away on your snowy wings, 
To my immortal home! 

O bear me away On your snowy wings, 
To my immortal home! 


I know I’m near’pg the holy ranks 
Of friends and kindred dear, 

For I brush the dews on Jordan’s banks, 
The crossing must be near. 


I’ve almost gained my heavenly home, 
My spirit loudly sings ; 

The holy ones, behold, they come ! 
I hear the noise of wings. 


O bear my longing heart to Him 
Who bled and died tor me ; 

Whose blood now cleanses from al! ain, 
And gives me victory ! 





— “As we must render an account o!1 
every idle word,” said Ambrose, “so must 
we likewise of our idle silence.” 
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THE FAMILY 


SKYWARD 


** T wish I were an Ocean,” 
A tiny River cried ; 
** T love its wild commotion, 
Its grand and rushing tide, 
So wide, so high, 
So strong. Could I 
For a whole summer only be 
The glorious sea, 
1 should be satisfied.” 


‘“*T wish I were a River,”’ 
The mighty Ocean cried, 
** Forever and torever 
Upon the mountain-side. 
So still, so coo!, 
So beautiful ; 
For a whole summer could I run, 
A very tiny little one, 
I should be satisfied.” 


The brooklet touched the main, 
And mingled with the tide; 
The ocean mists in clouds of rain 
Dropped down the mountain-side; 
While deep and long, 
I heard the song, 
From peak and seashore come again: 
** We are not satisfied.” 


Heart, cease thy foolish mourning, 
Thy longings weak and vain ; 
The night doth tollow morning, 
And morning come again. 
Be happy now, 
Remembering how 
The river runneth to the sea 
And cometh back in rain. 


Work where thou art, complainer ! 
Shine forth if but a stream ! 
Onward, still onward, plainer 
And brighter, life will seem. 
And it it be 
Thou art a sea, 
Make all thy billows full and strong, 
And skyward be thy dream. 


— Julia Harris May. 





* Lovin’ Duty ”’ 


HE sun was beating down mercilessly ; 
not a breath ot air stirred as old Aunt 
Lovie, as she was called, slowly entered 
the yard with her freight of luscious fruit, 
which she delivered at our suinmer cottage. 
As I watched her this particular morn- 
ing, my heart went out in inexpressible 
pity, and, hastening to meet her, I relieved 
her of her burden and saw her comfortably 
seated on the cool veranda. As I looked 
at her and made a mental review of the 
seeming monotony and cheerlessness of 
her life, I was moved to exclaim, impul- 
sively : ** Aunt Lovie, how tired you must 
get traveling this same long, dusty road, 
past the same scenes, day after day, week 
after week, and summer aiter summer, 
without any chance of change.”’ 

“ Law, honey !’’ she exclaimed, in sur- 
prise. “It pears like there is sumthin} 
new every time I walk over this here road. 
Sometimes when the sun’s pourin’ down 
on my po’ al’ head, and it ‘pears like I 
couldn’ walk ‘nother step, I meets some 
one else that’s sufferin’ the same ’speri- 
ences as I am, on this ’ere selfsame road, 
and then it ’pears like I strike a shady spot 
in the worst pa’t of it all, an’ I jus’ chirks 
up and says to myself, ‘ Lovie Jackson, 
we're all travelin’ the same road, and ever’ 
pusson that travels this ’ere road has their 
’speriences an’ trials, as well as pleasures, 
an’ you’d jus’ better quit thinkin’ ’bout ol’ 
Lovie Jackson an’ her trials awhile an’ do 
yo’ lovin’ duty to some one else, an’ yo’ 
affairs ’l1 come out all right by ’n’ by ;’ 
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and generally ‘bout this time the mos’ of 
the journey’s done an’ I’se at my stoppin’ 
point, an’ then I forgets all ’bout the hard 
pa’t of the journey till next time again.”’ 
Dear old soul! What seemed to me to 
be her miserable lot has suddenly been 
transformed into one which any might long 
tor, because she finds all the beauties lurk- 
ing within its borders. What is more de- 
sirable than the gift of discovering the 
hidden blessings that lie in our pathway as 
we travel this broad highway ot life ? 
Sometimes our lot leads us through 
varied scenes, but again, like Aunt Lovie, 
our path lies in the same monotonous trend 
day aiter day, week after week, year after 
year. The heat of the conflict seemingly 
beats down relentlessly upon us and we 
teel overcome. Would that we might learn 
the hidden beauties of our path as did she ; 
that we might see exultantly beyond the 
outward appearance and find its riches, 
reject such blind sympathy as was offered 
her, and realize that in this seemingly un- 
desirable path there exist untold little 
blessings for us all! All we need is the 
gift tor discovering the countless little 
varieties in the way of opportunities of do- 
ing our “ lovin’ duty’’ to every living 
creature. That will transtorm the most 
cheerless, monotonous path into a most 
glorious one ! — FLORENCE LILLIAN ROCK- 


EY, in Epworth Herald. 





THE PRICE OF TRANQUILLITY 
MRS. C. F. WILDER. 


ID a sane, Christian person of this 
twentieth century ever seriously 
believe in the transmigration of souls? 
Perhaps I ought not even to have asked 
such a question when I know the heresy- 
hunter is abroad, but, really, ‘‘ my John ”’ 
is such a problem to me that I can solve 
the question in no other way than in this 
belief of transmigration of soul! Last 
year, during the flood, he certainly pos- 
sessed the meekness of Moses. Naturally, 
he is not a meek man, and grace has not 
done very much for him in that direction. 
His whiskers are red. This summer he 
has seemed to develop a marvelous love 
for nature, like Bryant, or perhaps 
Thoreau, and walks through his vege- 
table garden, between the rows of beets 
and onions, not at all with the air of a 
Moses, but his step is lordly, like that of 
an English landed proprietor. But what 
puzzles me most is the spirit of tran- 
quillity that comes over him when little 
annoyances arise. I can understand how 
courage comes when a person meets a 
great trouble. It is easy enough to dodge 
an elephant ; but when one strikes into 
the middle of aswarm of gnats — that’s 
the experimentum crucis. 
Commencement week is never a very 
easy week for any one in a little college 
town. It is receptions here, entertain- 
ments there, and one’s own home is 
alway) s filled, clear to the prophet’s cham- 
ber on the wall, with charming young 
folk that must run and rush to meet all 
the engagements, leaving a trail of hand- 
kervhiefs, gloves, collars, slippers, for 
some one else to gather up after them. 
We are just through Commencement 
week, with our fair share of going and 
entertaining, and not once, in all the 
week, has John been off on a tangent ! 
Now, if you knew bim —I don’t mean 
knew about him, but knew him in- 
timately as I know him, you would not 
wonder at my perplexity. Tranquil a 
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whole week through! Whose:roul has 
come down and possessed itself of John’s 
body? My mind runs over the list of 
philosophers from Thales to Plato, but for 
various reasons they are all rejected. The 
wisdom of Thales was shown particularly 
in public affairs. John was always wise, 
calm and tranquil there. There was 
Socrates — but every one knows what a 
hard time he had in his domestic life, 
and, for reasons of my own, I would 
rather not think it is the soul of Socrates. 
Pythagoras taught that no one knew 
what was good for himself — that never 
was, and never could be, the philosophy 
of my John. Skeptic, Sophist, Epicurean 
— I am not quite certain about that last 
school, yet I think the founder of the 
school might have dwelt in John’s body 
at times, but not this week ! 

{ think I will leave the Greek philoso- 
phers. When I am seeking after a fact, 
nothing ever tires me in the search, espe- 
cially if I think I can reach results, and, 
right now, an eminent Stoic of Rome 
comes to mind, Musonius Rufus, whose 
work Marcus Aurelius mentions with 
great respect. I follow on looking for 
disciples in this school, and I find Epic- 
tetus. Do you know Epictetus? He is 
fine. He never offered his Stoic philoso- 
phy as a stupefying anodyne, but simply 
tried to nourish the heroic fibre in hu- 
manity, and to give an example of his 
philosophy in his own life. Just now, 
that is ‘‘ my John.”’ 

Did you ever eat an old-fashioned New 
England “ boiled dish ?’’ That is a queer 
question to ask in a New England period- 
ical that reaches from where the sun 
rises in Maine to where your luggage is 
searched when you go from Vermont into 
Canada, and goes over into the bright 
homes in New York and on in the homes 
of New Englanders clear to the Pacific 
Coast, beside being read by the cultured 
who dwell in the shadow of the dome of 
Massachusetts State House. 

During Commencement week the sable 
goddess of our kitchen left suddenly to 
attend a great-aunt’s funeral in Okla- 
homa. Asa family, we at once com- 
menced co-operative housekeeping. That 
is, co-operated among ourselves. Usually 
John stands aloof at such times, but 
this week he went to his office late and 
came home early. There are few cases 
in court on Commencement week. 

One evening at lunch, when plans were 
being made for the work of the next day, 
and all the home-workers were dreading 
the two hours’ task of preparing vegetables 
for the next day’s dinner, John surprised 
us by offering to do that work. Numer- 
ous exclamations of joy were heard from 
all the soprano and alto voices, 

‘* Don’t be so fast !’’ said John, in that 
cool, calculating voice he uses when dic- 
tating a contract. “I will get all the 
vegetables, shell the peas, string the 
beans, clean the beets, and soon and on, 
if, in return for my early morning work, 


I can have my mother’s ‘ boiled 
dish.’ ”’ 
‘““What’s that, daddy?’ asked the 
baby. 


John looked at me, but I remembered 
a ‘boiled dish’’ I once saw served in 
New Hampshire when I was dying of 
dyspepsia, and had nothing to say. 

“ Well!’ and John began to fidget 
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with his napkin-ring. ‘‘ The big iron pot 
used to go on the stove right after break- 
tast with a piece of pork and a piece of 
corned meat in it.’’ 

‘‘ We never ate boiled pork, daddy,”’ 
said the baby. 

‘‘ Don’t interrupt,” answered John, 
with the far-away look one is wont to 
assume when gazing into a misty past. 
‘“ Let’s see! When the meat has cooked 
a few hours the string beans go in, sewed 
up ina bag. Then the carrots and cab- 
bage and beets and onions and peas and 
potatoes go in just at the right time, so 
each comes out exactly right at dinner- 
time. The peas, of course, must go into a 
bag T_. 

“Say, daddy—excuse me for inter- 
rupting you—but how would it do to 
have a pillow-case with divisions in it for 
the vegetables? ’’ said the baby. 

‘‘ Don’t interrupt,’’ I said, and John’s 
lips never moved toward smiling. He 
was too rapt in his vision of the ‘‘ boiled 
dish.’ ‘I’ve forgotten, now, just all 
that goes into the pot, but I know it used 
to come out beautifully.” 

‘‘ T don’t wonder, papa, that our ances- 
tors are all dead !”’ said the older daugh- 
ter, who studied domestic economy under 
scientific teachers. 

‘*T don’t eat beans, nor onions, nor 
carrots; none of us eat pork, and my 
peas would taste of everything, daddy. I 
should think such a mess would be horrid. 


_ Do we want such a ‘ dish,’ mammy ?” 


and the baby appealed to me. 

I wisely awaited results, for John, like 
the Ancient Mariner, was holding us 
all with his glittering eye. He had sud- 
denly thought of that menu of his early 
boyhood, and he supposed he wanted the 
same thing now. 

‘* Well, as I said, I’ll get and prepare 
everything for that dinner if I can have 
it cooked as I want it.’’ 

Glances were exchanged among the 
children as I said : ‘‘ You can have what 
you want, John.” 

We bowed our heads reverently while 
John said grace at the dinner table the 
next day. The centra) ‘‘ dish ” was served 
on the biggest turkey-platter, artistically 
arranged. The scrub-woman had helped 
all day in the kitchen, but the time to 
cook peas and string-beans had gotten 
mixed in her mind. The carrots were a 
fine golden color and the beets as red as 
roses, but neither vegetable was cooked 
through. It was not long before I noticed 
John sitting back in his stiff, high-back 
chair, grim and silent; pulling strings 
from his mouth as he iried to eat the 
summer beans. 

‘‘ Who stringed your beans, daddy?” 
daringly asked the baby. 

‘ * String’ as a verb would be ‘ string, 
strung,’ ’’ replied the older sister. 

“7. know ‘stringed’ can be used on 
rare occasions,’’ began the baby. 

‘“ Well, this is a rare occasion !’’ said 
John, as his knife refused to cut the piece 
of carrot on his plate. 

“That's so, daddy, decidedly rare. 


‘** Who loves not knowledge? Who shall 
rail 
Against ber beauty ? May she mix >_— 


mix — mix — say, Avgelina, what else 
does Tennyson say?’’ and the baby 
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pushed her little dish of peas from her 
plate. 

‘* Carlyle says : ‘ Knowledge is recorded 
experience ;’ and I was wondering how I 
ever could have gotten the cooking of this 
dinner so mixed up in Hilda’s mind,’ I 
said by way of apology, and with a desire 
to shift the blame on some one else. 

‘* T believe we are in a sort of labyrinth, 
and the farther we go, the farther we are 
from the end,’’ said the daughter who is 
the acknowledged artist in the culinary 
department. 

John gave a sigh of resignation as he 
looked around the table, and said : ‘‘ It’s 
a wonder to me how so much thought, 
knowledge and wit in this family can so 
go to waste! I feel sure the ‘ boiled din- 
ners’ I used to eat never required all this 
worry, stress aud strain. But ’’ — here 
John sighed again —‘‘I really do not 
dare to allow myself to be annoyed after 
eating such a dinner, for ‘ mind has such 
an influence over matter’ that I might 
die of — congestion ! ”’ 

In trying to write out a statement of 
facts it really looks as though the soul of 
Epictetus had taken possession of John’s 
body, for I remember where Epictetus 
says that ‘‘ If your servant spills or steals 
wine, you muat not be annoyed ; you buy 
this tranquillity of mind by the price of 
the oil and wine. If you want peace 
of soul, nourish the heroic fibre in your 
life.’ Think of the bitterness of the dis- 
appointment to John cf that “ boiled 
dish,’’ and how he nwurished the heroic 
fibre in his life ! 

Of course, I have other theories in 
regard to that tranquillity of soul which 
John, at times, seems to possess, but I 
need not mention them in this paper. 


Manhattan, Kansas. 





MR. HUFF’S COUP D’ETAT 


%% OU’D better go to church tonight, 

Emma,” suggested Mr. Huff, help- 
ing his wite to put away the supper dishes 
with as much dexterity as a professional 
butler. ‘* I can look after the baby. She’s 
big enough to learn that she must stay with 
her papa and be good.”’ 

** She’ll cry for me just as soon as she 
wakes up. I’ve never left her, and I sha’n’t 
take a bit of comfortif Ido. You’d better 
go,’’ said Mrs. Huff. 

‘*Now, Emma, you kuow she doesn’t 
wake in the evening. I don’t think she 
has awakened before midnight more than 
twice since she was born, and she’s four 
months old. You haven’t been to an even- 
ing meeting for a long time, and I want 
you to go. Won’t you, please? I know 
she’ll be all right.’’ 

*“ Well,’’ replied Mrs. Huff, taking off her 
blue gingham apron, folding it with great 
care, and hanging it on a line back ot the 
highly polished stove, “I suppose I’d as 
well make a beginning now as any time; 
but what would you do it she should hap- 
pen to cry?” 

**She won’t cry,” said Mr. Huff, with so 
much assurance that his wife, after one 
glance at the big mound of spotless white 
muslin and lace called a “ crib,’’ where the 
baby lay sleeping, went to her room to get 
ready. 

In a few minutes she came out dressed in 
a blue cloth suit, and drawing on her tan 
gloves over shapely hands that gave no 
hint of the tact that they performed the 
duties of cook, laundress, kitchen maid, 
waitress, and seamstress, she kissed her 
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husband, saying: “ I’ll be back inside of 
an hour and a half, It{will seem nice to go 
to prayer-meeting again. § You’re|.a dear, 
and I do hope baby will be all right.’’ 

The door closed ever so softly.= Mr. Huff 
drew his Morris chair upjto{the table where 
the light was, got his€pipe, and began to 
smoke in long, contented pulls, and finally, 
pulling up another chairjftor his teet and 
taking up his paper, he settled back to 
read. 

Somehow there wasn’t lanything} worth 
reading in the paper, so§he-tossed’it! with 
disgust to one side and fityfell,;with a good 
deal of rattling, to the= floor. All at once 
everything seemed to beivery still, except 
the clock, and what a noise it didfmake}! 
It seemed as if there was an automobile or 
a steam launch in the room. 

What was that? Did the baby move? 
Yes, the baby did move. There was a lit- 
tle whine, and the muslin about the crib 
rustled. ‘ I’ll take the child up,” he said 
to himself, *“‘ then things won’t be so lone- 
some,” He accordingly went to the crib, 
and towk up the little thing with, “ Up 
comes papa’s baby!” Then he pulled 
down the white dress, and with a big 
hand tenderly smoothed the silky hair 
that had been rumpled in sleep. 

A tat pink fist was rubbed, with rather 
uncertain movements,} against the little 
blunt nose, and two wise little eyes looked 
up into “ papa’s” face. They became filled 
with a strange wonder, and at the same 
time numerous little pits began to form 
in the chin, and up came the diminutive 
lip, but the cry was arrested with : * What, 
my little sweetekins, you’re not going to 
cry at papa! Now papa’s going to tell you 
a nice story. You put your head right on 
papa’s shoulder, so, while papa pats you 
on the back, just so, and — ” but there was 
no stopping it. The child cried as only a 
tour months’ baby can cry when it is left in 
its father’s care. 

He walked the floor with her; he took 
her to the glass; he let the water run, 
splashing the clean sink all over ; he sat 
down by the stove where the bright rea 
coals could be seen through the mica in the 
deor. Allin vain. She wouldn’t even pull 
his hair, which had always been her great 
est delight. She cried so hard that he was 
sure she would break a blood-vessel. She 
was fairly purple in the face, and he quite 
white with despair. All at once, taking 
two long strides across the narrow room, 
he dropped that baby into the crib, ana 
apparently leaving her “ to cry it out,’’ dis- 
appeared int the adjoining room. There 
he made one dive for the closet. Bang went 
the door against the wall, and the next 
minute he was getting into his wite’s ola 
pink wrapper, holding his breath till his 
blue eyes bulged out on his cheeks, as he 
buttoned up the dress. Grabbing an apron 
and tying it on as he went, he strode to the 
crib, and tenderly took up the wailing 
baby. She stopped crying for a second, 
which gave her a chance to see the old pink 
wrapper she knew so well, and the whole 
expression of her tace changed instantly. 
She did not hesitate nor doubt, but, sighing 
a little, cuddled down against the dress, 
and the tears gave place to a contented 
smile, while her thumb went into her 
mouth. 

Later, when Mrs. Huff stepped upon the 
doorstep, she listened for a moment, but 
all was stiJl. She opened the door into the 
little hall with great care, then the door 
into the kitchen, and looked in. Fora mo. 
ment she was dumb, then down on the 
floor she dropped, laughing with all her 
might, and gasping between breaths : 
“Lysander, if you could only see your- 
seli!” ° 

After her mirth had somewhat subsided, 
she sat up in a chair, and said: *‘ Who ever 
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would have thought of pleasing a baby by 
making a clown of himselt?”’ 

** Nonsense!” replied her lord; “TI 
haven’t been making a clown of myself, 
I’ve been impersonating you; and let me 
tell you, my dear, this thing of giving a 
baby everything in the house and walking 
the floor and all the other foolish things 
that people do when a baby cries for its 
mother, I don’t believe in. She didn’t 
want you, anyway; it was just this old 
pink dress. A child’s easy enough to 
manage, if one only uses tact. You may go 
oft any time hereaiter,” and he resumed his 
patting of the solemnly quiet baby. 

To the reader may be leit the deductions, 
if any can be made from this incident. 
Who says the masculine mind is not equal 
to the problems of child study ? — D. E. 
BENSON, in Good Housekeeping. 





Real Homes 


HARACTER which is wanting in the 
element of reverence for that which 
is old tails of the finest beauty. Without 
regard to its intrinsic valus that which has 
seen the passage of years, the changing 
experiences of men, and the coming and 
going of human lives, is invested with a 
dignity and a halo of association which 
only an imperfect development of the 
moral sense iuils to perceive and value. A 
house is not a home in the truest sense 
until it has become full of memories; until 
every room bears the name of some loved 
one whose occupation of it and perhaps 
whose passing on betore has consecrated it 
forever to all the members of the family. 
The room in which atather and a mother 
died may aiterward be used by others, but it 
is holy by its association with their last days 
with us on earth. The pictures on the 
walls, the articles of furniture, especially 
the chairs, fulfill not only their uses, but 
every time we see them or use them brings 
pleasant or mellowing thoughts of triends 
absent or gone betore to the heavenly 
home. Those are to be pitied who have not 
some cherished treasures worthless to 
others, but valued for their associations. 
The unhappiness of modern city life is 
that buat few tamilies ever come to havea 
home in the true sense. The tamily may 
be there and the turniture, made strange 
by a multitude of transitions and trans- 
formations, but the house, or still worse 
the flat, is but the place where the family is 
staying. When more conveniences or 
more elegance can be obtained for the same 
rent, a move is made. But more than 
modern conveniences are the sacred asso- 
ciations of a real home. Too many in 
these days know nothing of these except as 
they go back to the scenes of their child- 
hood, and often then the old home is in the 
hands of strangers and permission must 


be obtained to revisit the rooms where we 
saw tor the last time the taces of loved 
ones. If we could become a more home- 
loving and home-keeping people, the rest- 
lessness tor which we are noted would be 
supplanted by a peace which would add 
much to the beauty and satisfaction of 
lite. — Watchman. 





Profitable Idleness 


DLENESS is an occasional necessity — 

to the industrious. Some of us fail to 

get the most out of our lives because we do 
not treat our breathing spaces with respect. 
There is a saying of Landor’s which busy 
housekeepers and working women ought 
to ponder and obey: “When you have 
found a day to be idle, be idle for a day.’’ 
Mrs. A., a hard-working mother of our 
acquaintance, seldom gets a day to be idle, 
though she needs it as much as any one we 
know. If she did, she would feel it a stern 
duty to go down and spend it with her 
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querulous invalid sister in-law, who makes 
a deeper draught on her vitality than any 
day’s work at home. It may be her duty to 
go and draw oft the bad feelings of this 
invalid, but Mrs. A.,in her account with 
her own body and mind with a view to 
their efficiency, has no right to call it a 
rest. Miss B. isa clerk ina store, and has 
her Saturday aiternoons to herself in sum- 
mer. The most beautiful parks in the 
world are at her door, and she says she 
loves tbe country, but all last summer she 
devoten Saturday afternoons to “ necessary 
sewing.’’ Now sewing is necessary — we 
all feel that—and clothes wear out, but 
Miss B. ought not to think that she bas hol- 
idays. Somewhere in our lives there must 
be room ior relaxation — the ‘* Come ye 
apart and rest awhile ” of Christ to His too 
busy disciples. ‘‘If you have a day to be 
idle’’ or a halt day, or an hour, do not fill 
it up with different nerve-taxing work, but 
* be idle for a day.’’ — Congregationalist. 





A GARDEN SONG 
JENNIE SHEPARDSON. 


’T was all in a little green garden 
The flowers stood talking one day — 
The pink, and the rose, and the lily, 
Each bent on a michievous play ; 
The dew, and the air, and the sunlight 
Had come with the morning’s first hours, 
Like fairies, with fresh strength and beauty 
To give to those sweet little flowers. 
But they were all naughty that morning, 
The rose, and the lily, and pink, 
And one whispered on to another : 
** We’re pledging ourselves not to drink 
Of the air, the sunshine, and dewdrop ; 
We're wanting to have a great play. 
Besides, we drank yesterday morning, 
And that is enough for today.”’ 


And so through the morning those flowers 
All played hide and-seek with the sun ; 
They nodded, and danced, and threw kisses, 
And just bubbled over with fun. 
By and by they grew tired and sleepy, 
And down went their heads in a row ; 
Each poor little flower was drooping 
And hanging its head, oh, so low! 
E’er long those same blossoms were needed 
To give out their beauty and power, 
To minister sweetness and comfort ; 
But there was not one little flower 
With perfume or gift tor the needy ; 
For sure as a naughty flower tries 
To nourish itselt on past blessings, 
It withers, and sickens, and dies. 


O sou], be thou learning the lesson 
The sweet, gentle plant life would give: 
Fresh manna must greet each new morn- 
ing — 
In no other way canst thou live. 
Anointings for yesterday never 
Hav: life-giving power tor today, 
The soul cannot grow unless quickened 
For each onward step ot the way. 


So let us be evermore drinking 
The Water of Life. And anew, 
By prayer and God’s Word, draw refresh- 
ment, 
As flowers absorb morning dew. 
For if each new morning the Father 
Remembers His little flowers’ cry, 
He surely remembers His children, 
And every new need will supply. 
But ’tis ours to take His refreshment, 
To drink in His sunshine and air, 
And live in the power of fresh union, 
Fresh blessing, fresh love, and fresh care. 
And then as we minister comfort 
Unto those more needy than we, 
The power of fresh contact will help us 
To minister, “‘ even as He.”’ 


North Easton, Mass. 
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How to Rise 


YOUNG woman recently found em. 

ployment in a queensware store. 
She immediately began a course of study 
in her leisure moments upon glassware 
and china. She then read some recent 
works upon the appointments ot the table, 
and ina short time, by applying herseli to 
her business, became the most valued em- 
ploye in a large store. 

In the milliner’s establishment the young 
woman who found time for reading a book 
or two ou colors, and their harmonious 
combination, found her own taste greatly 
improved and her ability to please patrons 
greater. She was soon a tavorite with em.- 
ployers and customers. 

The young woman who, to earn an hon- 
orable living, went into a lady’s kitchen, 
and instead of gossiping every evening 
found time to read afew good books and 
household papers, was soon too valuable a 
housekeeper to be kept in a subordinate 
position in the kitchen. She knew how a 
table should look for a tormal dinner; she 
knew what dishes were in season; she 
knew how to serve a meal in its proper 
courses; and, more than that, she knew 
something about the food value ot different 
dishes. 

A tair average of good sense and proper 
amount of application will accomplish 
everything. — Womankind. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


UNCONSCIOUS FAITH 


HE day had been very long to little 
Martin Luther Smith. His mother 
was away as usual. How he envied the 
fortunate lady at whose laundry sbe pre- 
sided during four days of the busy week ! 
He wished she wouldn’t go out washing. 
He had told her many times that she 
‘* didn’t need to go.” Mr. Landers, the 
grocer, would give them ‘“‘ sumfin to eat,”’ 
he knew, and he * didn’t want so many 
Jings to wear.” 

But she went, and today it was raining. 
Martin Luther’s throat was sore, and he 
couldn’t go out. There was no suushine 
for him either in doors or out. He had 
succumbed to the direful influence of his 
loneliness and the weather. He had been 
a naughty boy all day. p 

His sister Belinda, who was gine years 
older than he, had patiently borne with 
his many shortcomings ; but, when even- 
ing came, and he steadily refused to say 
his prayers, her forbearance gave way, 
and she felt, as she feelingly expressed it, 
‘‘ like she wanted to strap him.”’ 

Belinda was a pretty mulatto girl, but 
Martin Luther was several shades darker. 
He sat up in bed with a defiant air, scow!- 
ing fiercely. Upon the mantel sat, or 
squatted, a hideous figure of a Hindu 
idol. This was Martin Luther’s own prop- 
erty, and he never wearied of hearing sto- 
ries of the little heathen who worshipet 
his ‘‘ idle god,’’ as he called it. How he 
pitied those muserable heathen, who 
didn’t know any better! But tonight he 
wondered how it would seem to say his 
prayers toa thing like that. It would be 
very naughty, he knew, and for that rea- 
son he resolved to do it. 

“I’m going to say my prayers to my 
idle god,’’ he announced, coolly. 

“Why, Martin Luther Smith!” cried 
the horrified Belinda. ‘‘ Going to say 


your prayers to a graven image ! ”’ 
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‘‘T ain’t afraid,’’ interrupted Martin 
Luther. 

‘‘ You'd better he afraid. Who’s going 
to take care of you tonight? You’ll be a 
real little heathen boy,’’ cried Belinda, 
quite out of patience. “If there was a 
crocodile here, I’d just throw you into his 
mouth, like the mothers do over there. 
What would your idle god say to that?”’ 

Naughty Martin Luther persisted. 

Belinda resolved upon one last appeal. 

‘‘ Now do be a good boy, and say your 
prayers like a man. You know God 
made you, and ’’ — 

‘* Bat I didn’t want to be made,’’ inter- 
rupted Martin Luther. ‘‘I never said I 
wanted to be made. I’m going to say 
my prayers to my idle god.’’ 

‘‘Then you’re an awful bad boy, and I 
shan’t stay to hear such wickedness.’’ 
And Belinda went downstairs, leaving 
the scowling little face blacker than ever, 

Left to himself Martin Luther felt that 
his contemplated wickedness had lost 
halt its charm. What was the use of 
praying to his “idle god’’ if there was 
no one near to be shocked by his impiety? 

Then he remembered that he could 
speak very loud and that Belinda was not 
deaf. He sprang out of bed and knelt 
before his impaasive deity. 

‘“O idle god,” he shouted, ‘“‘ take care 
of me all night, ’n bless — bless’’ — he 
hesitated a minute, then added spitefully, 
at the top of his shrill little voice, ‘‘ Bless 
Blindy — Smif!” 

Then he ran back to his little bed, bur- 
ied his face in the pillow, and cried soft- 
ly. Belinda shouldu’t hear that. 

Poor Martin Luther! He did miss his 
mother wofully, and this evening in par- 
ticular she had stayed so long. Why 
should those people in the big house have 
her when he wanted her so much more 
than they did? It wasn’t fair ! 

The tears fell thick and fast for half an 
hour. Then he grew tired of thinking. 
He began to feel drowsy, and was just 
dropping off to sleep, when he heard a 
scratcbing in the wall behind his head. 

Martin Luther was wide awake at chee. 
He sat up very straight, and held his 
breath. He knew what that noise meant, 
and he was wofully afraid of mice. He 
remembered one dreadful night when the 
family rest had been quite destroyed by 
one of those venturesome little creatures. 
He had come in then through a hole in 
the wall, Belinda said. Indeed, they had 
afterward found the hole and stopped it 
up. Martin Luther breathed more freely 
when he thought of that, but still — 

He listened intently. Yes, there was 
the scratching again. 

This one might come in ‘ froo anoder 
hole in the wall, p’r’aps,’’ he whispered, 
trembling. 

The thought was insupportable. He 
jumped up quickly and ran to the head 
of the stairs. 

‘ B’lindy ! B’lindy !’’ he screamed. 

‘* What’s the matter? ”’ 

‘‘ Somefin scratchin’ !”’ 

“A crocodile maybe,’’ answered Be- 
linda, calmly. 

“No, no! It’s a mouse! 1 hear it.’’ 

‘* Your idle god’ll take care of you.’’ 

“Oh, no! Come, B’lindy!”’ 

‘‘- Your idle god is all you need. Go 
back to bed.”’ 7 

‘“~T don’t want him,’’ cried Martin 
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Luther, in an agony of terror. ‘‘I want 
you! Come! Come quick, B’lindy !”’ 

Belinda couldn’t resist that tone. She 
ran upstairs, like the good sister that she 
really was, and found her small brother 
standing, frightened and shivering, upon 
the upper landing. The little fellow flew 
to her side and grasped her hand. 
Through a crack in the torn green win- 
dow shade the moonlight peeped in. 
Everything looked weird and unnatural 
to the excited child. 

He drew Belinda to the bedside and 
knelt in his accustomed place, still tightly 
holding her hand. 

‘*O B’lindy !’’ he pleaded. ‘‘ You just 
tell God to please watch that mouse 
while I say my prayers!’’ — Mary C. 
BARTLETT, in Christian Register. 





BEIN’ SICK 


When I am really sick abed 
It isn’t ever any jun. 
I teel all achy in my head 
An’ hate to take my medisun. 
Th’ sheets get stick yish an’ hot, 
Bat I’m not allowed to kick 
’Em off, er read, er talk a lot 
When I am sick. 


T hate for all the folks about 
To come and pat me on th’ face 
An’ say, “* Poor child, you’ll soon be out.”’ 
Aun’ tiptoe all around th’ place. 
They go when I pretend to be 
Asleep — I do it tor a trick ; 
1 don’t like tolks to pity me 
When I am sick. 


My mother’s dif’runt — I don’t care 
If she sits by me oncs er twice 
An’ says, “ Poor boy,’ an’ smocvths my 
hair, 
She ain’t jast tryin’ to be nice. 
They bring warm squushy things to me 
For meals, an’ make me eat ’em quick. 
I’m mis’ruble as I can be 
When I am sick. 


— BuRGEs JOHNSON, in Harper’s Magazine, 





SPOT 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON, 


POT’S Sunday suit was always as 
white as soap and water could make 
it, with two glossy islands of black on his 
back, and another over his left eye. In 
other words, Spot was ‘‘ a study in black 
and white ’’ on Sundays; but on week 
days he usually degenerated into a 
‘* Black Beauty.’’ At least, that was 
what Charlie always called him after 
several mud-puddle escapades, 

Spot could beg like the veriest little beg- 
gar on the street, standing erect on his 
hind legs, with his forepaws drooping 
pathetically ; and a chocolate could in- 
duce him to take three dignified steps 
back, three forward, and then, with a 
sleight-of-hand performance known only 
to himeelf, successfully lodge the choco- 
late in his mouth from its resting-place 
upon his nose. 

A fight with Tanzybogus was the de- 
light of Spot’s heart. Tanzybogus was a 
big white rooster, that loved the game 
just as well as Spot did. Spot was not 
particular as to whether he was “ a study 
in black and white,’’ or simply a ‘“‘ Black 
Beauty,’’ if Tanzybogus’ white tail feath- 
ers and blood-red comb, accompanied by 
an enticing war cluck, appeared upon the 
scene. Into the fight he went, and in it 
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he stayed until he conquered Tanzy bogus 
or Tanzybogus subdued him, by several 
warning pecks of his sharp bill, into a 
com promise. 

The commotion caused by the angry 
screams of the rooster and the loud bark- 
ing of the dog, as they chased each other 
around the yard, usually called several 
interested spectators upon the scene. Any 
one watching the encounter could easily 
see that the dog and the rooster were on 
the best of terms at heart, and that it was 
a sham fight, after all, in which they 
were engaged. 

Another sport in which Spot’s dog heart 
rejoiced was a bumblebee fight. If the 
bumblebee used its sting to good advan- 
tage after several attacks upon it with his 
teeth, Spot would retire, crestfallen, from 
the field; but if the dog’s sharp teeth 
found the drop of sweetness in the bee’s 
body before the sting took effect, he 
usually ate his enemy with the best of 
relish. 

An interesting sight was Spot’s fatherly 
care of two motherless kittens, Moses and 
Elijah. Every night, beneath the dog’s 
protecting paw, the kittens forgot that 
they were orphans, snuggled close to his 
warm, white breast. Until they were old 
enough to take care of themselves Spot 
always shared his bed with them; and if 
the kittens were not in the house at bed- 
time, the dog would give a sharp bark 
which all the members of the family un- 
derstood to mean: ‘ My foster-children 
are out, and I must hunt them up.”’ 

Many a night the dog had been let out 
on one of these errands, and when he 
returned Moses and Elijah were usually 
dutifully trudging at his heels. The dog 
would then curl limself up on his red 
cushion bed, and the kittens would cuddle 
down beside him. Spot would caress 
them tenderly with his tongue, just as a 
cat washes her kittens, and soon the three 
would wander off to dreamland together. 

Spoc never forgot hie responsibility in 
regard to motherless kittens, and long 
after Moses and Elijab were full-grown 
cats, xnd no longer needed his care, he 
came home one night with a poor, little 
half-starved kitten held tenderly by the 
nape of its néck, and laid it on the 
kitchen floor. Then, with his mouth 
stretched into a full-sized dog grin, he 
waited until it had eaten a saucerful of 


milk, when he picked it up and carried it 
to his bed under the table, licking its 
rough fur and bestowing upon it the same 
tender care that he h given to his 
foster-children. 

The r, forsaken creature responded 
gratefully, and Spot found himself with 
another kitten to bring up. He gave him- 
self as devotedly to the task as he had to 
the welfare of Moses and Elijah. No one 
had the heart to interfere with these little 
acts of kindness, which after a while won 
for him the title of the ‘‘ Mother Dog.” 


Waltham, Mass. 





He Knew the Genus 


URING a lesson on the animal king- 
dom, says the Jilustrated London 
News, the teacher asked if any one could 
give an example of an animal of the order 
ot edentata, that is, one which is without 
teeth. 
*T can!” cried Reginald, his face beam- 
ing with the pleasure of assured knowl- 


ge. 
** Well, what is it ? ’ said the teacher. 
* Grandpa !” he shouted. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





Third Quarter Lesson VII 


Sunpay, AveusT 14, 1904. 
1 KINGS 18: 1-16. 


OBADIAH AND ELIJAH 


1 Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: J thy servant fear the 
“ord from my youth. —1 Kings 18: 12. 


2. DATE: About B. C. 907; three and a half 
years after Elijah’s first visit to Ahab. 


8. PLACE: Unknown ; probably near Car- 
mel. 


4, HOME READINGS: Monday — 1 Kings 
18:1-16. Tuesday—Joel 1:820. Wednesday — 
Gen. 41 : 83-45. Thursday — Dan. 6: 1-10. Friday 
— Neb. 1:111. Saturday — Col. 3:5 17. Sunday 
— 2 Tim. 8: 10-17. 


li Introductory 


Above three years had passed since 
Elijah stood before Ahab. The dread 
visitation which he had predicted had 
fallen pitilessly upon the people. “ The 
famine was sore in Samaria.’’ Cries of 
distress went up from man and beast all 
over the parched land. King Ahab and 
the governor of his house — Obadiah by 
name — went out one day, dividing the 
country between them, to see if an ywhere, 
in secluded dell or thicket, could be found 
a patch of vegetation near some dried-up 
spring or brook by which the horses and 
mules in the royal stables could be kept a 
while longer alive. In vain had Ahab 
sought for the Gileadite whose word had 
been so dreadfully fulfilled. Every part 
of the land had been searched for him, 
and every adjoining kingdom and nation, 
the king in his baffled quest taking an 
oath of each that they could not find him. 
And yet, on this very day when Ahab 
and his chamberlain set forth to seek grass 
for the perishing beasts, Elijah, in obedi- 
ence to God’s command, had left his con- 
cealment ia Zarephath, and was on his 
way to meet them. It was Obadiah who 
first saw the figure of the stern old 
prophet, clothed in his rough mantle of 
sheepskin girded at the loins, with his 
long, shaggy hair flowing over his back, 
advancing across the desolate plains from 
the direction of Carmel. Faithful servant 
as he was to Jehovah, so unexpected was 
this meeting, aud so awe-inspiring was 
the sight of Elijah, that the chamberlain 
tell upon his face, his lips hardly able to 
articulate, ‘‘ Is it thou, my lord Elijah? ”’ 
The prophet acknowledged the identity, 
and bade Obadiah carry to his royal mas- 
ter the laconic message : ‘‘ Behold Elijah! ”’ 
The trembling Obadiah ventured to re- 
monstrate. There was no assurance that 
the prophet would be allowed to remain 
till the angry king should come to find 
him. At any moment he might be rapt 
away by the Spirit of the Lord, no one 
could tell whither, to escape the ven- 
geance which Ahab longed to wreak upon 
him. For Obadiah, therefore, to go to 
the king with the message, ‘“ Behold 
Elijah,’’ when no Elijah could be found, 
would be to seal his own fate ; and he did 
not deserve it. Had not Elijah been told 


how he had risked Jezebel’s wrath by 
concealing a hundred of the hunted 
prophets in a cave by fifties, and feeding 
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them with bread and water? Elijah 
gave him the promise that he would sure- 
ly show himself to Ahab that day ; and 
the king, summoned by his chamberlain, 
went to meet the prophet. 


lll Expository 


1. After many days. — The drought 
lasted three and a halt years (Luke 4: 25; 
Jas.5: 17). Elijah spent nearly a year at 
Cherith and something over two years at 
Zarephath. Go, show thyself unto Ahab 
— humanly speaking, a perilous command. 
The hatred against Elijah had been accu- 
mulating as the drought went on. Had he 
been discovered, it would have fared ill 
with him but for God’s protection. I will 
send rain — subject to conditions which 
Ahab was willing to accept, and which 
appear hereafter. There is no evidence 
that the king had repented ot his idolatry. 


2. Elijah went — fearless and jtrustiul. 
There was a sore famine (R. V., “ the 
famine was sore’’) in Samaria — felt also 
in Phoenicia, but chiefly in Israel, and 
caused by the suspension of rain. Such 
famines are frequent in the East, and are 
attended with great mortality, the dead 
being counted by thousands sometimes in 
a single district, In those densely-popu- 
lated lands the people have no resources in 
reserve. The failure of water means the 
failure of rice and other crops, and that 
failure is fatal. Life and water go together 
in the East. 


All was dry, and parched, and barren, and 
the face of the earth seemed to have been burnt 
up by the wrath of God. No traces of the prod- 
ucts or the labors of the field were to be seen ; 
cultivation had ceased. All seemed solitary. 
Men had no business to bring them abroad, and 
they remained at home musing in their cottages 
or crouching avout the market-places, which 
trade had by this time almost forsaken. Even 
the birds had abandoned the land which afford- 
ed no nourishment, except only the screaming 
fowl that fed on dead creatures, and they found 
no lack. Even the cattle had disappeared. The 
shepherd, tending his sheep and goats, was to 
be seen no longer ; and the herds of neat cattle 
which once enlivened the scene had altogether 
disappeared, for the1e was no more pasture 
(Kitto). 


3. Ahab called Obadieh. — His name 
means “‘ servant of Jehovah,” and his royal 
master could hardly have been ignorant of 
his real character. The governor of his 
house — R. V., “‘over the household ; ” 
probably a steward, or chamberlain; a 
confidential office, first alluded to} in the 
days of Solomot, and possibly instituted 
by him. Obadiah feared the Lord 
greatly. — The “ fear” of the Old Testa- 
ment was that holy reverence for God and 
His law which kept a man from offending ; 
it was “the beginning of wisdom.” Oba- 
diah possessed this sentiment of loyalty in 
a large measure. “It was strange jthat 
either he did hot reform Ahab, or Ahab 
corrupt him. God bas His remnants among 
all sorts, high and low. There were saints 
in Nero’s household, and in Ahab’s ”’ 
(M. Henry). 


4. For it was so — an illustration of his 
faithtulness. Stanley calls him“ the Se- 
bastian of this Jewish Diocletian.’ When 
Jezebel cut off the prophets of the Lord. 
— The priests and Levites had exiled them- 
selves trom Israel and gone to Jerusalem ; 
but the “ prophets ’’ — not those endowed 
with prophetic gifts especially, but those 
members of the prophetic * schools ’’ who 
expounded the law and taught the people 
— remained in Israel. These teachers be- 
came the victims of the first religious per. 
secution known to history. “It is ex- 
tremely probable that this work of exter- 
mination was begun as an act of reprisal 
for the drought denounved by Elijah” 


— 
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(Spence). Took a hundred prophets — 
significant of the large number ot witnesses 
tor God still left in Israel, and of the cour. 
age and zeal of Obadiah. Hid them by 
fifty in a cave — dividing the hundred 
into two fifties, perhaps for the sake of 
greater security, or for the sake of conven. 
ience. Limestone caverns are frequent in 
Palestine. Fed them with bread and 
water — supplied them with necessary 
food and drink. 


The first beginnings of the persecution are no; 
recorded. A chasm occurs in the sacred narra- 
tive, which must have contained the story, only 
known to us through subsequent allusions — 
how the persecutors passed from hill to hill, 
cestroying the many altars which rose, as in 
the south, so in the north of Palestine, to the 
one true God; how the prophets, who had 
hitherto held their own in Israel, were hunted 
down as the chief enemies of the new religion 
(Stanley). 


5,6. Go... unto all fountains of wa. 
ter,and ... brooks. — “ The ‘ fountains’ 
or springs are the perennial streams ; the 
‘brooks’ are the torrent-courses which 
become dry in ancrdinary summer. Ahab 
hoped that even in the latter there might 
be occasional moist places where fodder 
might be tound”’ (Cook). To save the 
horses and mules alive — not to be taken 
as indicating on the part of Ahab only a 
secondary Goncdrn for his famine-stricken 
Subjects — these would naturally use every 
means for their own preservation ; but 
rather as showing the extremity to which 
the land was reduced. Fodder must be 
tound for the royal stud, or the poor beasts 
must perish. They divided the land be. 
tween them — to save time; the king 
going in one direction, probably to the 
south ; and Obadiah in the other, probably 
to the north. 


7,8. As Obadiah was in the way — in 
the marshy districts not far trom Carmel 
probably, near which Elijah would pass on 
his way trom Zarephath. He knew him 
— perhaps from his dress; perhaps from 
having seen him when he first confronted 
Ahab, Fell on his face — perhaps in ter- 
ror; perhaps in spiritual deference, “* Apart 
from the awe-inspiring aspect and manner 
of the prophet, this seemed no mere man 
who stood before him, but the representa- 
tive of the Eternal, and the wielder of His 
power” (Farrar). Art thou that my lord 
Elijah ?— R. V., “Is it thou, my lord 
Elijah?” Is it possible, can it be, that you 
are here, whom the king has sought every- 
where for in vain? you, whom all dread 
and hate, but whom I reverence as Jeho- 
vah’s prophet? I am —R. V., “It is I.” 
Go, tell thy lord, Behold Elijah is here. 
— The last two words are supplied. The 
message to Ahab was simply, ‘ Behold 
Elijah !”’ 


9,10. What (R. V., “ wherein ”) have I 
sinned ? etc. — Elijah’s reputation tor ab- 
rupt and effectual disappearances was such 
that Obadiah dared not tell Ahab that he 
had seen the prophet, lest the king, tailing 
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to find Elijah, should in his disappoint- 
ment slay the informer. Obadiah asks 
Elijah what evil he had done, that he 
should be exposed to such danger, and 
then proceeds to tell him what risks he had 
voluntarily undertaken to save the lives of 
the prophets. No nation or kingdom — 
that is, no neighboring nation. There were 
several adjoining petty kingdoms where 
Ahab’s power was feared, and in which 
Elijah might have found a refuge; all 
these were quite willing to oblige the king 
of Israel by surrendering the prophet had 
he been found there. Took an oath of the 
kingdom. — Ahab was in terrible earnest 
to find Elijah ; he would not be cheated ; 
could he have beep detected, Ahab was 
ready to resort to the most cruel tortures 
to compel him to revoke his prediction. 


11,12. Thou sayest. — Poor Obadiah was 
in real distress. He could not believe that 
Elijah would dare to face the wrathful 
king; and he dreaded to excite Abab’s 
expectations by carrying the prophet’s 
message, and his subsequent anger when 
Elijah should be whisked away in some 
uncanny way by ‘“ the Spirit of the Lord.”’ 
Geikie thinks that Obadiah was afraid that 
Ahab would kill him for not slaying Elijah 
at sight, but this idea does not appear in 
the narrative. Spirit of the Lord shall 
carry thee whither I know not, — Bahr 
suggests that some such supernatural but 
unrecorded seizure and removal had al- 
ready occurred in Elijah’s case. I.... 
fear the Lord from my youth —as though 
he would say, “* I ought not to be the vic- 
tim of the king’s resentment for sucha 
cause, seeing that I have been taithful to 
Jehovah trom my youth up.” 


Sudden transportations of a human being 
from place to place by supernatural agency are 
recorded in later portions of Scripture (Ezek. 3: 
12, 14; 8:8; Acts 8:89), and are assigned to the 
action of the Holy Spirit. In 2 Kings 2: l6,a 
belief in such transportations ts expressed by 
the ‘sons of the prophets ” (Rawlinson). 


13 16. Was it not told my lord what I 
did ? — He would not have mentioned his 
unselfish, heroic act were it not to convince 
Elijah that, though he was governor of 
Ahab’s house, he had never renounced 
allegiance to Jehovah. The saviour of the 
prophets ought not to have his life sacri- 
ficed by a prophet. ‘‘ Even those who fear 
the Lord and walk by taith are sometimes 
in the hour ot peril overcome by an agony 
ot fear, which bows them down as reeds 
betore a whirlwind. Peter, who first 
threatened with the sword, became sud- 
denly terror-stricken before a dameel.’’ 
As the Lord of hosts liveth — Elijah’s 
customary form of asseveration. I will 
surely show myself... today. — This 
assurance quieted Obadiah’s fears. He 
hastened away to find his royal master, 
and Ahab lost no time in seeking the 
prophet. 

Confronted with the stern prophet, the recre- 
ant king put a bold face upon the matter. “ Is 
it thou,” he exclaimed, “thou troubler of 
Israel?’’? Cheyne compares Joshua’s indignant 
charge against Achan (Josh. 7 : 25): ‘* Why hast 
thou troubled us ? The Lord shail trouble thee 
this day.” Ahab expected to carry it off by 
turning the tables on Elijab, putting him in the 
criminal’s dock. He had no word to say about 
Jehovab, or his own sin and the nation’s ; no 
expression of repentance or cry for mercy and 
forgiveness. Elijah met the issue promptly 
and sternly. “It is not I that have troubled 
Israel,” he replied, “ but thou, and thy sin of 
idolatry.” Ahab had not another word. His 
bluster was like a child’s balloon, and it col- 
lapsed when pierced by the keen thrust of truth. 
Immediately assuming his place of rightful 
authority, the hunted prophet began to issue 
his commands to the conscience-smitten king. 
4+ Send,” he ordered, “and gather to me all Israel 
unto Mount Carmel, and the prophets of Baal.” 
There, Elijah implied, the issue would be fought 
out between the two religions; and though he 
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was one, and the idolatrous prophets nearly a 
thousand, he was not afraid to meet the test. 
Ahab at once obeyed, and made ready for the 
mighty combat, which we study next week 
(Peloubet). 


IV Illustrative 


These persons called “ prophets ’ would 
seem to have been the deeply religious 
class at that time, attracting notice in the 
nation because of the great prevalence of 
wickedness, worldlinexs, and Baal-wor- 
ship. They were the pious enthusiasts, the 
zealots, the puritans, or holy men of the 
day, and were so regarded by the multi- 
tude. They were the men who, like Oba- 
diah, “* greatly feared Jehovah,” and whose 
souls were filled with the idea of His inef- 
table holiness, as distinguished from the 
foul worship of Baal and Astarte. There 
was in their character, it may be, something 
of fanaticism, but of a very different kind 
from that of their enemies, the infamous 
Jezebel and her idolatrous priests. They 
practiced, perhaps, some degree of asceti- 
cism, may have worn a peculiar dress, and, 
on the whole, lived something like a con- 
ventual life; hence they were called a 
school — the *‘ school ot the prophets ’’ — 
but the term carried with it but little of the 
modern sense, except, perhaps,’ that in 
their meetings there may have been the 
reading and the study of the old Mosaic 
law (Lewis). 





W. F. M. S. Notes 


# el ING 
as 


— Miss Palacios, of our school at Pachuca, 
Mexico, is at Sterling Camp-ground, the guest of 
Mrs. L. T. Jefts, of Hudson. 

— Miss Elizabeth Bender, of Japan, is a 
guest at ‘‘ Minnie’s Seaside Rest,” Old Orchard. 


— The last $50 tor the well at Bassim, India, 
was paid in, and the thanks of the Branch, as 
well as the “‘salaams’” of the grateful little 
ones, are hereby extended ts the anonymous 
donor. 

— The pictures illustrating the study of 
Japan for the coming year are ready, and may 
be obtained at the depots of supplies. Also tbe 
excellent map, the price of which is 15 cents, 
postpaid. 


— The girls in the Isabella Thoburn College 
have taken up the study of * Lux Christi,” and 
have profited greatly by its clear presentation 
of the history of India and its religions. 





— Ten of the patients who entered our hos- 
pital at Pyeng Yang, Korea, during the last 
year, as heathen, became Christians as a result 
of the treatment and Christian example they 
experienced while inmates of the institution, 


— A piazza meeting in the interests of the 
W.F. M. 8S. was held at Bristol, R. 1, with a 
good attendance. Dr. Butler, of Mexico, and 
Mrs. Wm. Butler and Mrs. Gardner, the district 
secretary, addressed the ladies. 


— The leading woman in a town of Korea 
was noted for her hardheartedness. Dr. Esther 
Kim Pak was visiting and secured an oppor- 
tunity to talk to her about the Gospel. She 
bought a copy, and finally said: “ My stony 
heart is half softened tonight!” Another one 
asked: ‘Can an old woman like me become a 
Christian ?” 


— Mrs. Robert Hotkins attended the Sum 
mer Schou! of Missionary Methods at North- 
field — the only Methodist missionary present. 
Her earnest study of the topics was worthy a 
novice instead of one of our most successful 
missionaries. 


— A missionary writes that the children in 
Africa are so eager to learn that they are willing 
to work thirty-seven hours to secure a primer 
so that they may begin to read. Some boys 
who came to the school, and who were at first 
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HOW 10 FIND OUT 


Fill a bottle or common glass with your 
water and let it stand twenty-four hours ; 
a sediment or settling indicates an un- 
healthy condition of the kidneys; it it 
stains the linen, it is evidence of kidney 
trouble ; too trequent desire to pass it, or 
painin the back is also convincing proot 
that the kidneys and bladder are out of 
order. 

What to Do 


There is comfort in the knowledge so 
often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy, tulfilis 
every wish in curing rheumatism, pain in 
the back, kidneys, liver, bladder, and every 
part of the urinary passage. It corrects 
inability to hold water and scalding pain 
in passing it, or bad effects following use ot 
liquor, wine or beer, and overcomes that 
unpleasant necessity of being compelled to 
go often during the day, and to get up 
mapy times during the night. The mild 
and the extraordinary effect of Swamp- 
Root is soon realized. It stands the high- 
est for its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. If you need a medicine, 
you should have the best. Sold by drug- 
gists in fifty-cent and one-dollarsizes. 

You may have asample bottle ot Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy, and a book 
that tells all about it, both sent absolutely 
free by mail. Address, Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. When writing be sure 
to mention that you read this generous 
offer in Boston Zion’s HERALD. Don’t 
make any mistake, but remember the 
name, Dr. Kilmer’s Swam» Root, and the 
address, Hinghamton, N. Y., on every 
bottle. 








refusei, said: ‘‘Have mercy on us! Let us 
stay. We will sleep under the house and live 
On sweet potatoes.”’ 


— The Summer School] held Jast month at 
Northfield in behalf of better methods of work- 
ing for foreign missions is said to be the first of 
the kind in this country. It numbered 234 
registered members, besides a large number of 
attendants. This far exceeded the expectations 
of the originators of the idea. The demand for 
such a school next summer was practically 
unanimous. It will be held at Northfield, and 
similar schools will be arranged for at other 
Assemblies. 


—— One of the Korean Bible women, speaking 
of her attempts to teach the ignorant people 
about her, exclaimed with longing: “If I could 
only put the words into their hearts.” Our 
hearts respond: “If we only could!” But we 
go on patiently sowing the seed, leaving the 
results to the Lord of the harvest, who cares 
for these people infinitely more than we can. 


— Our India evangelists sometimes work 
under disadvantages in securing their prepara- 
tion. One who has taken the course in the 
Missionary Institute at Muttra is the mother of 
two nice little girls. She cooked and sewed for 
them while studying. They were too smal! to 
leave, 80 they trudged to school with her. Dur- 
ing the class one often slept on the floor besiae 
her while the other slept on her lap. 


— From Mrs. Hoskins’ report to the North- 
west India Conference: “I visit the family of 
a wealthy Hindu merchant. A few months 
ago the son, a promising young man, died, 
leaving a young widow. When I went there 
after the young man’s death, the mother sat at 
my feetin bitter grief and begged me to tell her 
where and into what body the spirit of her 
beloved son had gone. She had gone through 
the usual ceremonies, but no one could tell her 
what she wanted to Know atout the transmi- 
gration of the departed spirit. Poor, broken- 
hearted mother! My heart ached to see her in 
such condition. I resd about the resurrection, 
and spoke of the biessed hope of the Christians, 
and she was comforted with tbe thought that 
souls do not pass into other bodies. She listens 
now with great interest, and calls in others to 
hear the words of the Holy Book.”’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





ISLAM AND THE ORIENTAL CHURCHES: Their 
Historical Relations. By William Ambrose 
Shedd. Presbyterian Board of Publication: 
Philadelphia, Price, $1.25, net. 

These are lectures delivered first at 
Princeton, then at Auburn, and other 
theological seminaries. Their scope is re- 
stricted to a small portion of Western Asia, 
in the main to the Nestorian and Jacobite 
churches, in which region the author has 
long been a missionary. He is, accord- 
ingly, well qualified to treat his theme, and 
writes trom a full general knowledge ot 
the subject as well asa thorough, special 
study of it. His conclusions are carefully 
formed and guardedly expressed, with a 
manifest effort to make them judicial and 
tair all around. They are, therefore, espe- 
cially reliable and worthy of weight. He 
regards Islam as in no sense a bridge from 
heathenism to Christianity, but as the most 
inveterate and dangerous foe which the 
latter has. There can be no compromise 
between the two systems, one ot which 
makes Christ supreme, and the other 
Muhammad. The author believes that 
Islam is inevitably doomed by the progress 


_ot mankind, being unable to assimilate the 


elements received into it, or to adapt itself 
to the advance of civilization. It cannot 
grant religious freedom without virtually 
renouncing the example of the prophet 
and its whole history. The author shows 
that the downfall of Christianity in those 

Eastern lands, while due partly to perse- 

cution, internal disorganization, spiritual 

apathy, voluntary apostasy, and the active 
propaganda of Islam, was due, still more, 
to anarchy, pestilence, famine and war. 

These things, continued itor centuries, 

brought a common ruin on the whole land, 

and in it Christianity shared. He con 
cludes, also, that the Christianity to meet 

Islam must be the best and strongest pos- 

sible, and that the Church ot Christ needs 

not only a new baptism of zeal, but ae well 

@ new enduement with wisdom to meet the 

demands ot the time. 

THE WOMAN ERRANT. Being Some Chapters 
from the Wonder Book of Barbar a, the Com- 
muter’s Wife. The Macmillan Co. : New York. 
Price, $1.50. 

It must be called rather a queer book, on 
the wbole, made up mainly of letters and 
diaries in an awkward way. It seems to 
begin in the middle, and go in all directions 
without much coherency or consistency. 
Perhaps if one had read the previous books 
by the same author (nanie not given), * The 
Garden of a Commuter’s Wite ”’ and “* Peo- 
ple of the Whirlpool,” it would be easier to 
understand this, for the same people are 
evidently carried over. Still, when one, by 
dint of patience, gets really into the book, 
considerable meaning and purpose can be 
discovered. It is, as much as anything, a 
discussion of the effects of education on 
women, and it manages to bringin not a 
little rather important contribution to,this 
very important subject. ‘“‘ A woman er- 
rant ” is defined, near the close of the book, 
as “ she who either trom choice, hazard,for 
necessity, seeks a cause outside the protect- 
ing wall of her natural affections;” in 
other words, one who crushes the instinct 
tor home and tamily life that she may 
pursue an ambitious public career. Mies 
Ivory Steele, the ** woman errant” of this 
story, indefinitely postpones her marriage, 
though engaged, that she may achieve suc. 
cess in literature, only to get into a love en- 
tanglement with the editor whose assistant 
she is, nearly wrecking her life physically, 
socially, and morally. The lesson seems 
to be that women find, sooner or later, that 
the heart must have its way in order to 
tullest happiness ; that there is no satisfac- 
tory substitute for the companionship of 
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man in a sincere affection ; and that the 
colleges must be careful in the training »t 
girls not to upset or distort their ideas so 
that they will look down upon the true 
woman’s kingdom. 


Our OWN AND OTHER WORLDS. By Joseph 
 meeeens Eaton & Mains: New York. Price, 
l. 


Dr. W. H. Withrow furnishes so com- 
pact and excellent an introduction that we 
cannot do better than to copy it. He says: 
“This book is exceedingly wel! written 
and instructive. Dr. Hamilton has thor 
oughly mastered and digested the litera- 
ture on astronomy, and interprets its tech- 
nical information into the language of 
common life. He gives the results of the 
latest thought and discovery on the sub- 
ject. He makes the conceptions of the vast 
spaces of the universe more real by using 
the journey of a railway train and the 
transfer ot sound and light as measure- 
ments. The argument in tavor of other 
worlds being inhabited is exceedingly 
strong and cumulative, and has won the 
commendation ot eminent astronomers. 
The book would be especially suitable for 
day school, Sunday-school, and popular 
libraries, and would be highly educative 
in its character as well as fascinating in its 
interest.’’ 

CONNECTIVES OF ENGLISH SPEECH. The Cor- 
rect Usage of Prepositions, Conjunctions, 
Relative Pronouns, and Adverbs, Explained 
and Lilustrated. By James C. Fernald. Fank 
& Wagnalis Co.: New York. Price, $1 50, net. 
This volume gives the definitions with 

the correct usage of these parts of speech so 
far as pertains to their office as connectives 
in the construction otf English phrases and 
sentences ; indicating such prepositions as 
should be used atter verbs and those con- 
eerning which questions are likely to 
alise ; with numerous quotations sustain. 
ing the decisions as to correct or incorrect 
usage. There are more than 300 pages, of 
great value to those who wish to use the 
noble English tongue accurately and 
effectively. 

A STORY OF THE RED CROSS. By Cl'ra Barton. 
D. Appleton « Co.: New York. Price, $1, net. 
Miss Barton, founder of the American 

National Red Cross, and president trom 

1881 to 1904, gives here glimpses otf field 

work done by this useful organization in 

the past twenty years, beginning with the 

Texas famine in 1885 and ending with Gal- 

veston iv 1900. The ‘‘ Johnstown Flood,” 

the ** Florida Yellow Fever,” the * Russian 

Famine,” the ‘‘ Armenian Relief,’ and 

**Cuba,” are also set forth. It is a thrilling 

narrative of human suffering and merciful 

hearts. Nothing is said as to the recent 
troubles in the organization, by which Miss 

Barton has been compelied to give place to 

Mrs. John A. Logan. 

CAPTURED BY THE NAVAJOS. By Capt. Charles 
A. Curtis, U.S. A. Harper & Brothers: New 
York. Price, $1.50. 

A story of exciting adventures of two 
boys who accompany a regiment on its 
campaign against the Navajo Indians in 
New Mexico. Their attack and capture by 
the Indians, and ultimate rescue through 
the intelligence of “* Vic,” the regiment’s 
pet dog, are among the incidents of the 
story. Captain Curtis has been an Indian 
fighter, and writes from a full knowledge 
ot his subject. 

A HISTORIC VIEW OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
The Jowett Lectures, delivered at the Pase- 
more Edwards Settlement in London, 1901. 
By Percy Gardner, Litt. 1). Adam & Charies 
Black: London. The Macmillan Co: New 
York. 

The author holds that just as the biolog- 
ical, geological, and astronomical sciences 
have fully established themselves in the 
generation or two passed, and have com- 
pelled very important modifications in 
Biblical interpretation, so now the his- 
toric studies or sciences which have come 
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to the front will also compel equally rad. 
ical modifications. Dr. Gardner does not 
appear to accept as historic the virgin 
birth or the literal physical resurrection of 
Jesus. He thinks they “ represent a hasty 
embodiment of the sacred experiences of 
the early church in an external form, a 
form contributed by the beliefs universally 
current at the time, but now seen to pos. 
sess subjective rather than objective valid. 
ity.” “* The evangelists,” hesays, “ areunder 
the influence of two prepossessions which 
are sources of illusion. They bend the lite 
of their Master in order that it may corre. 
spond literally with supposed foretellings 
oi the Jewish prophets of what the Messiah 
must beanddo. And they tend, under the 
influence ot animistic views ot the relations 
of spirit and matter, to ascribe to Him a 
miraculous power over the world of things 
visible which He himself appears to have 
expressly repudiated.” Of course, we do 
not, as we cannot, accept this author’s un- 
founded and destructive views. 

Dux CHRISTUS. An Outline Study of Japan. 
By William Elliot Griffis. The Macmillan 
Co. : New York. Price, paper, 30 cents. 

This is the tourth volume of the United 
Study of Missions series, beginning with 
“Via Christi,” and continuing through 
* Lux Christi,’ and “ Rex Christus.” The 
sales of these three volumes have amounted 
to 150,000 copies — a remarkable thing tor 
missionary text books, and a good sign ot 
the times. That the present number is ot 
tully equal value with any of the rest is 
well assured trom its authorship, and the 
special interest now centering in Japan 
will tend to make its sales even greater 
than the others. I[t is on the same plan 
with them, compact, but with provision 
for wider study. The mission statistics for 
1902 given in the appendix show that the 





Well Spoken 
A Chat about Food 


“Speaking of food,” says a Chicago 
woman, “ I am 61 years of age, and was an 
invalid more than fourteen years. 

“Was five years in the Presbyterian 
Hospital on diet most of the time. Had an 
operation for a dilated stomach — a very 
serious operation performed by a famous 
physician. 

** Atter the operation of course the doc- 
tors ordered Grape Nuts as the most nour- 
ishing food, and easiest of digestion. That's 
how I know the stomach will digest Grape- 
Nuts when it will absolutely refuse all 
other kinds of food. It has also done won- 
ders for me to brighten up and strengthen 
my nerves, and has made me feel a desire 
to live, for I can enjoy lite. What seems so 
strange to me is that I have never tired ot 
this tood since, but like it better all the 
time. I find it especially good in any kind 
of soup or broth. 

“I havea sister who is an invalid from 
indigestion, and ske has been greatly bene- 
fited by Grape-Nuts, which she eats three 
times a day, and a bowl of milk and 
Grape-Nuts just before going to bed; in 
fact, she lives on this food, and I also have 
two nieces who used to be troubled with 
indigestion, but used Grape-Nuts with 
grand results. Andso Icould go on and 
name many others who have been helped 
in the same way.”’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Grape-Nuts food is used by hospitals and 
physicians very largely, for no food known 
is so easy and perfect for complete diges- 
tion, while at the same time it is a concen- 
trated form of nourishment of the highest 
grade, and the stomach will handle it when 
everything else is refused. 

‘* There’s a reagon.’’ 

Get the little book, “‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in each package. 
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present Methodist membership is a little 
ahead of Presbyterian, Congregational, and 
Episcopalian. The figures tor the four are, 
in the above order, 11,874, 11,651, 11,548, 
10.997. The total Protestant membership 
is 50, 626. 

HONOR TOWARDS Gop, By John Kelman, Jun., 

M.A. FE. H. Revell Co.: New York. Price, 

» cents, net. 

The view- point here takén is God’s trust 
in man, which puts him on his honor — a 
greater thing than our trustin God. This, 
when realized, makes shirking and com- 
promise impossible, and constitutes the 


mightiest otf motives. ‘* The Trust of Life,” - 


‘*The Trust of Trial,” “*‘ The Trust of For- 
giveness,’’ “* The Venture of Faith,” “ The 
Policy of God,” are the main chapter head- 
ings. “ God believes in you; go and sin 
no more,’’ is the message. It is a profitable 
and wholesome line of thought, and Scrip- 
tural as well, for it is certain that God loves 
us ; and is not trust a part of love ? 





Magazines 





— The current Methodist Review has a very 
fine array of attractive contributions, besides 
two first class editorials and well-handied edi- 
torial departments. Prof. Bowne discusses the 
philosophy of * Mr. Spencer ” — for under this 
unusual name he chooses to treat him — sum- 
ming up at the close the basal conceptions of 
his system in the following uncomplimentary 
manner: ** The most prominent features are 
bad physics and bad metaphysics built with 
pad logic into a strong but baseless system. In 
its present condition it closely resembles some 
of those schemes of the industrial ‘ promoters,’ 
in which blind enthusiasm and advertisement 
have been made to take the place of paid-in 
capital, and which have been found out. In the 
history of philosophy it will have no place. 
There is a very stimulating treatment in the 
“ Itinerants’ Club” section of “ The Educating 
Power of Pastoral Service,’’ which has the ear- 
marks of Bishop Vincent’s graceful pen and 
fertile imagination. It will do grvat good to our 
young preachers. (Funk & Wagnalls: New 
York.) 

— McClure’s for August is given up almost 
wholly to fiction, as is the fashion at this sea- 
son. The one exception is a strong article by 
Lincoln Steffens on ** Enemies of the Repub- 
lic,” in which he gives a history of the graft and 
boodle operation in the Republican ring of Chi- 
cago and Illinois, drawing a parallel between 
the career of Circuit-Attorney Folk, just nom- 
inated as Democratic candidate for Governor of 
Missouri, and State Attorney Deneen, just nom- 
inated as Republican candidate for Governor of 
lllinois —a triumph in both cases for reform 
over the boodler gang. (.S. 8S. McClure Co.: 
New York.) 


— The midsummer number of Harper’s has 
a marvelous list of contributurs. There are 
stories by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Margaret 
Deland, Robert W. Chambers, Mark Twain, 


HEPHooooooooos 
Children 








with diseases of scalp or skin, 
or children that are constantly 
scratching, should be washed 
with hot water and Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap. 


Pure sulphur is a s ecific for 
skin diseases, and Glenn’s Sul- 
phur Soap is the only sulphur 
soap worthy of the name. 


4 
* 
Used daily it prevents disease. | 


Take only 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


25c.a cake at drug stores, or mailed 
for 30c, by The Charles N, Crittenton 
Co,, 115 Fulton Street, New York. 


Soohoooos 
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Alice Brown, Mary Wilkins Freeman, and 
others. Mrs. Humphry Ward continues her 
novel, ‘The Marriage of William Ashe,” Dr, 
John Bassett Moore writes concerning “ The 
Contest with Commercial Restrictions;” Sir 
Oliver Lodge, on “ The Electric Theory of Mat- 
ter;” and John Burroughs on “ Some Natural 
History Doubts and Conclusions.” There are also 
five poems, the usual editorial departments, 
and illustrations manifold. It is a great maga- 
zine. (Harper & Brothers: New York.) 


— The August Century is in fact, as well 
as in name, a Midsummer Holiday Number. 
Eight colored insets present [talian villas by 
Parrish, Bermuda submarine life by Knight, an 
old-time croquet party by Miss Betts, and a 
newly-discovered natural bridge by Fenn. 
Castaigne, whbose pictures of tne Chicago, 
Paris and Buffalo Expositions appeared in the 
Century, contributes a group of drawings of the 
Louisiana Purchase in his picturesque style. 
‘‘Summer Splendors of the Chinese Court”’ is 
an illustrated personai narrative, by Minnie 
Norton Wood, of a reception by the Empress 
Dowager atthe summer palace near Peking — 
the first summer function of the sort to which 
foreigners have been admitted. The number 
has special vacation features: ‘* The New Coney 
Island,” “ Visiting tn Country Houses,” “ The 
Old and Novel Sport of Archery,” ‘* Lombard 
Villas,” “What do Animals Know?” Six or 
seven poems add further to the seasonable char- 
acter ofthe number. There is alsoa continua- 
tion of Andrew D. White’s anecdotal recollec- 
tions of ‘‘ Russia in War-Time,” and a repro- 
duction of Volk’s handsome painting, “‘ The 
Belle of the Colony.” (Century Company: New 
York.) 

— The August fiction number of Scribner’s 
starts in with a remarkable story by Rudyard 
Kipling called “They.” Other writers are 
Edith Wharton, Thomas Nelson Page, Joseph- 
ine Daskam Bacon, Guy Wetmore Carryl, Kob- 
ert Grant, Henry Van Dyke, Robert W. Cham- 
bers. It is a very strong issue, in which there 
is not much that can be skipped. (Charles 
Scrivner’s Sons: New York.) 


— Leslie's Monthly for August has the first 
installment of Ralph Connor’s new novel, “* The 
Prospector.” There are many other seasonable 
and interesting features, including severai arti- 
cles about the St. Louis Fair, and a number of 
stories; also a sensible article on ‘* Nervous 
Fears,” and the mischief they do by wasting 
the energy of the greater part of mankind. 
(Frank Leslie Publishing Company : New York.) 


— The Contemporary Review for July takes 
up * The Religious Situation in France,” “ Per- 
sona] Government in Germany,” '‘The Reli 
gion of the Schoolboy,’ ‘ The Extinction of the 
Londoner,” “Japan at War,” and a variety of 
other themes. (Leonard Scott Publication 
Company : New York.) 


— The July number of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After opens with a strong setting 
forth of “Our Pitiable Military Situation,” 
wherein the enormous shortcomings of the Eng- 
lish volunteers and militia are described. Other 
subjects treated are: ‘ The Women of Korea,” 
“How Japan Reformed Herself,’’ ‘‘ Tramps,” 
‘“* Medicated Air,” ‘The Virgin Birth.” Under 
this last heading Mr. Slade Butler argues that 
the idea of a miraculous birth is of Greek rather 
than Hebrew origin ; that the first followers of 
Christ knew nothing of the story, since there is 
not the smallest allusion to it in.any of the 
episties. He things that belief in such a doc- 
trine, “resting as it does on scanty and unsat- 
isfactory evidence,” should no longer be in- 
sisted on. (Leonard Scott Publication Com- 
pany: New York.) 


— The July Chautauquan is mostly given 
over to the Assembly Program and other allied 
topics connected with the great meetings in the 
grove by the lake. There are vignettes of Chau- 
tauqua, and two articles on ‘The Jewish 
Chautauquan Society” and “ Jewish Chautau- 
qua Extension in England.” (Chautauquan 
Press : Springfield, O.) 

—The August Pearson’s continues its 
sketches of Thomas Nast, and Brady’s account 
of Indian fights. It has, also, the first part of a 
life insurance novel, where several murders 
were com mitted to get the large sums involved 
in the policies, (Pearson Publishing Co. : New 
York.) 


— Out West for July has several articles of 
more than usual importance. “ The Vigilance 
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Committee of 1856"’ is described by Rev. A. L. 
Park, who was an active member. The ad- 
vantages of * Cross Saddle-riding for Women ”’ 
are well set forth; and a “California Frog 
Ranch” is excellently described. (Out West 
Magazine Company : Los Angeles, Cal.) 


— The August Zverybody’s calls itself a Fic- 
tion Number, as do most of the magazines now, 
but its two leading features are the second in- 
Stalments of Hall Caine’s great novel, “ The 
Prodigal Son,’”’ and Thomas W. Laweron’s eensa- 
tional disclosures concerning the Amalgamat- 
ed Copper swindle. “ Frenzied Finance ”’ it is 
indeed. The article is mainly about Henry 
H. Rogers, whom Mr. Lawson calis the master 
of Standard Oil, the big brain of the institution. 
{t is not surprising that Hverybody'’s has in- 
creased its circulation a hundred thousand or 
so with this feature. (Ridgway-Thayer Compa- 
ny : Union Square, New York.) 


— The Student comes all the way from 
Tokyo, Japan, and has for its May issue a 
Commodore Perry Number. It describes itself 
as “a semi-monthly magazine for the study of 
the English language and literature,” being 
printed partly in Japanese, partly in English. 
It makes a very good appearance. 


— The special features of the American 
Monthiy Review of Reviews for August are: 
“Alton B, Parker: A Character Sketch,’’ by 
James Creelman, with portraits and other il- 
lustrations; ‘Henry G. Davis, Democratic 
Candidate for Vice-President,” by Charles 8. 
Albert, with portrait and other illustrations ; 
“Charles Warren Fairbanks, Kepublican Can- 
didate for Vice-President,” by Thomas R. 
Shipp, with portraits and other illustrations ; 
impressions of The Republican Convention 
at Chicago,” by James H. Eckels,’« delegate to 
the National Democratic Convention, with 
cartoons and sketches of prominent Repub. 
licans ; impressions of “Fhe Democratic Con- 
vention at St. Louis,’ by a delegate to the 
National Republican Convention, with car- 
toons and sketches of prominent Democrats. 
(Review of Reviews Co.: New York.) 


— In the Methodist Magazine and Review 
for August there is a comprehensive and well- 
illustrated article on “Japan in War Time,” 
and another on “The Morocco Crisis,” with 
map and numerous engravings. The Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria is the subject of an 
interesting paper, with portraits; another very 
well-illustrated contribution is on “* Pioneering 


in British Columbia.” A strong article on 
“Church Union.” by the late Principal Grant, 
is reprinted. Miss Isabelle Horton contributes 
an admirable paper on “ The Deaconess Ideal.” 
Rev. Dr. Eby discusses ‘* Canada’s Opportunity 
and Duty.” (William Briggs: Toronto.) 





INTEREST IN THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 
Beautiful Descriptive Booklet Free 


Midsummer, and the St. Louis Exposition is 
drawing thousands.“ This year many people 
are spending their summer’s vacation on the 
Mississippi, viewing the world’s greatest Expo- 
sition. The “ Pike,” with its all-absorbing 
amusement features, is the great rendezvous 
for the crowds. Here are Hagenback’s Menag- 
erie of wonderfully trained wild animals, the 
Tyrolean Alps, the Galveston Flood, the Crea- 
tion, and hundreds of other reproductions, all 
interesting. . 

The exhibits of art by the world’s greatest 
masters ; the exhibit in Anthropology of speci- 
mens of various races from almost every sec- 
tion of the earth ; the foreign cities, so faithfully 
reproduced, particularly the Filipino exhibit ; 
the historical relics ; the handsome buildings of 
the foreign countries; the Plateau of States, 
where each State has its representation ; the 
great modern mechanical devices and machin- 
ery; the grand figures sculptured in plastic art ; 
the artificial lagoons and rivers; the grand 
festival hall and cascades; the beautiful land- 
scape gardening and the architectural beauty 
of the buildings make the St. Louis Exposition 
@ Small world of inconceivable ma rmificence 
and beauty. 

To get a fair idea of the Exposition, its dis- 
plays, etc., also the routes and rates going from 
New England, send to the Boston & Maine R. R. 
for the delightfully illustrated booklet contain. 
ing forty pages of interesting reading matter. 
This book will be sent free to anyaddress. Just 
drop a postal to the General Passenger Dept., 
Boston & Maine R.R., Boston,and it will be 
mailed to you. 
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THE SILVER BAY CONFERENCE 
NORMA P. MORGAN. 


NE hundred and fifty years ago, in the 

old tort at Ticonderoga on the shores 

ot beautiful Lake George, less than three 
thousand Frenchmen, under the command 
ot one of the bravest generals of the empire, 
waited and watched through the long, 
bright July days for the attack of hostile 
torces. These forces, in one thousand boats, 
left the head of the lake in the early dawn, 
the largest army ever gathered on this con- 
tinent — the red-coats of the British, the 
homespun of the New Englanders, the tar- 
tans of the Highlanders, all combining to 
make a brilliant pageant. Sixteen thou- 
sand they numbered, and as they passed on 
up the lake, the peaceful valley echoed 
with their shouts and songs. A few days 
later a portion of their torce fied hastily 
back, a shattered, desperate remnant, and 
behind them left a weakened but joyful 
band of defenders. In the battle of the pre- 
vious days their leader, the heroic Mont- 
calm, had been their inspiration, always 
presentin the weakest spot at each time of 

discouragement, helping, cheering, inspir- 
ing, until the battle was won and the flag of 
the empire floated proudly in the sunlight. 
There above it Montcalm raised a rude 

wooden cross, on which was the inscription : 


* Soldiers and chiefs and rampart’s strength 
are Daught ; 
Behold the conquering Cross! ’Tis God the 
triumph wrought !” 


One hundred and fitty years have passed, 
and in these July days, within the arc ot a 
cannon ball fired from the old tort, are 
gathered a company of soldiers of an em- 
pire greater than that of France — a noble 
army of the highest cultured young men 
and women of our great land. And here 
on the shore of the lake once more are be- 
ing planned mighty battles, battles which 
mean more than did those fought in a cen- 
tury long past, for those meant the decision 
of the religion and language of a mighty 
land, while these yet to come shall decide 
‘the destiny of millions of eternal souls. 
Thereiore, well may we come eagerly, and 
well may our leaders remind us that this is 
indeed a holy place, watered a hundred 
years ago with the blood ot martyrs and 
consecrated yearly by the offering ot young 
lives to the service of their King in tar- 
away lands. And we may indeed with 
Montcalm say: “’Tis God the triumph 
wrought.”’ 

This Conference, the third which has been 
held at Silver Bay by the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement, has been marked 
throughout by a deep appreciation ot the 
need of a spirit of prayer, which bas 
seemed to be the keynote. The mornings 
have been devoted to study in the various 
classes, tor which very good leaders were 
secured. A helpful class tor personal 
workers has been that of Dr. Howard Ag 
new Johnson, of New York. The missivn 
study classes were divided into three groups 
— one for general work of organizing and 
carrying on the work in the missionary 
com mittee ; one for the study of home mis- 
sions uncer Don. O. Shelton, of the Congre- 
gational Board ; and one tor foreign mis- 
sions under Dr. T. H. P. Sailer, of the Pres- 
byterian Board oi Foreign Missions, the 
latter using the study for the coming year, 
**Sunrise in the Sunrise Kingdom,” the 
missions of Japan. In the evening vesper 
services were held, at which addresses 
were given by many prominent speakers 
of the various denominations. Among 
these have been Rey. Charles Thompson, otf 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, 
Mr. S. H. Hadley, of the Jerry McAuley 
Mission, Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd, of Mission- 
ary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church, and Mr. Robt. E. Speer, secretary 
ot the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Perhaps the most impressive service 
ot the Conterence was the vesper service 
at which Mr. Speer spoke on a text from the 
metrical version of the Psalms: ‘* Be thou 
silent unto God, and let Him mould thee.”’ 
His address was a plea tor more thought 
and prayer in our lives. He said, in part: 


‘* The majority of us who profess to be Chris- 
tians are not lacking in ideals, but in the ability 
to realize them. We need to know how God 
can mold us into the likeness of Christ. This 
must come from our attitude towards God. We 
are all unwilling to be alone with God; we are 
afraid of the stillness and of our vision of our- 
selves. ‘ Be thou silent’ — look toward God, be 
willing to be fed by Him, to let go all resistance, 
to open our lives to Him. We cannot grow physic 

ally if deprived of light, air, and nourishment ; 
SO we cannot grow Spiritually if we deprive our- 
selves of breath and food spiritually. So, firstly, 
there is need of prayer. To be a man of prayer, 
as Christ was a man of prayer, is to grow into 
His likeness. What is it to be a man of prayer ? 
It is to realize God as our living Father, and to 
take everything to Him for His sympathy and 
guidance. In both these we see our Saviour as 
the highest example. He never appealed to the 
majesty of God, but to His fatherhood. 

‘* Why are we not men of prayer? First, for 
lack of belief in the power of prayer ; and, sec- 
ondly, because we are so tangled up in a rush of 
external duties that we have no time. These 
cares intrude upon ns even while we are on our 
knees. But we must realize that there is no 
life worth living except that of prayer, coming 
from living contact with God in prayer; not 
the life of the recluse, who withdraws himself 
entirely from the world, but the life rather of 
the man of action who yet feels his Father close 
beside him, and can speak to Him at any time. 
Here again we see that Christ was pre-eminent- 
ly a man of prayer. This life of prayer has to 
be attained by practice. The disciples realized 
this when they came to the Master with their 
request: ‘ Lord, teach us to pray as Joun also 
taught his disciples.’ 

** But we must also have spiritual food — we 
must be men of the Bible. What is itto bea 
man of the Bible? Christ was a man of the 
Bible. He knew it by verses, by characters, as 
a man knows a country from looking over it 
from high hills. He met His temptations by 
quoting three verses from the Old Testament, 
It is pathetic to think that Christ, who gave to 
us the best loved part of our Bible, probably 
never owned one. Just imagine our Saviour 
begging the privilege from some wealthy or in- 
fluential official of reading from borrowed rolls 
the prophecies of His own life and death ! 

** We all bave our ambitions — and it is right 
that we should have — but we must be sure that 
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they are rightly directed. Paul, the great 
preacher, the great missionary, had two — to be 
well pleasing to Jesus Christ, and to preach 
Christ to those who have never heard of Him, 
To be nourished by God and molded by Him, to 
carry this food to the hungry souls ot the woriq 
— may this not well be the ambition of aq); 
Christ’s followers?” 


The services on Sunday were especially 
helpful to all preBent. Dr. Mackay, Mr. 
Speer, and Rev. Arthur Lloyd, the latter of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, gave ad- 
dresses. Mr. Lloyd emphasized the fact that 
we have not chosen God, but He has chosen 
us as ‘‘ a peculiar people whom the Master 
has selected to stand before His children in 
darkness to tell them of Him. He has 
trusted us to represent Him before the 
world.” This emphasized yet more strong. 
ly the thought of the morning address by 
Mr. Speer: “It is required in stewards 
that a man be found faithful” (1 Cor, 
3:10). We can only secure beliet and co. 
operation as we show ourselves as Chris- 
tians more flawlessly faithtul and honest 
than others. 

Tuesday was given to Home Missions 
especially, and a very good address was 
given by Dr. Thompson, of the Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions. He 
showed in a startling way the need of 
work among the foreigners in our own 
country, stating that within one half-mile 
ot his office in New York could be found a 
German city larger than Dresden, a Jewish 
city larger than Jerusalem, a Scandinavian 
city larger than the combined armies of 
Norway and Sweden, an Italian city larger 
than Venice. He spoke of three ways in 
which every Christian should help this 
work : (1) By giving sympathetic thought ; 
(2) By praying tor them heartily and defi- 
nitely ; (3) By asking what personal hand 
we may have in it, and by doing whatever 
we decide is our duty. 

Wednesday was devoted to Foreign Mis- 
sions, and on that day several returned 
missionaries gave addresses. Among them 
were Rev. Mr. Cronkhite, of the American 
Baptist Mission ; Dr. Draper, from Japan ; 
Dr. Jones, from Korea; Miss Danforth, 
trom Japan, of our own mission ; Rev. R. 
A. Hume, ot the Congregational mission in 
India; and Rev. Willis Hotchkiss, from 
Africa. The address of the latter was es- 
pecially interesting and thrilling. 

Dr. Capen, who presided at the sessions, 
gave an inspiring address, and a lecture 
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py Mr. Vickrey with stereopticon views 
attorded us a clearer idea ot prominent 
workers. 

One interesting teature has been the mis- 
sionary exhibit, where have been displayed 
the literature of the various societies, the 
work of mission study classes, and some 
tew articles of interest trom various fields. 

The afternoons have been given over to 
much-needed recreation, and one could 
bardly find a better spot tor amusement, 
whatever his tastes. For the energetic 
there have been tennis tournaments, base- 
ball, and tramps to lovely nooks along 
the shore and to the mountain-tops all 
about us. Twelve hundred teet above the 
lake, back in the mountains, lies a beauti- 
ful pond, named for a Revolutionary hero, 
Jabe’s Pond, and a sight of its crystal 
beauty, mirroring on the farther side the 
high rugged peaks and masses of distant 
clouds, and nearer the green of the trees 
with here and there a clump of graceful 
white birches, lingers long with one, mak- 
ing one forget the toilsome climb over the 
rough mountain trail. Another picture 
from Sunrise Mountain over the distant 
Green Mountain ranges on the one hand 
and the unbroken Adirondack forests on 
the other, brings a deep realization of the 
narrowness of vur lives and a broadening 
of purpose. A sail down the lake and a 
five-mile drive brings us to Fort Ticon- 
deroga, and we see passing before us a 
procession of mighty events and great men. 
It is very interesting to note the extreme 
difference in appearance of the two lakes, 
both in the lakes themselves and the sur- 
rounding country. One comes back trom 
the discolored water and flat shores oil 
Lake Champlain with a keener apprecia- 
tion ot the “stainless crystal’’ and the 
** green and solemn mountains’’ of Lake 
George. 

One teature of the week — an experiment 
first tried this year — has proved an entire 
success. This was the concert given on 
Wednesday night by the guests and attend- 
ants at the hotel. Dr. Johnson introduced 
the speakers and singersin an irresistibly 
witty manner, and his local hits, with 
those otf Dr. Goucher, were keenly appre- 
ciated and warmly applauded. Songs by 
the bell-boys of the hotel, who come trom 
Hampton, were very much enjvyed. It 
was felt that an evening of good clean fun 
would be of great benefit to the delegates 
as a break in the long strain of the confer- 
ence sessions. 

That these Conferences are of great benefit 
to the young people of our churches is in- 
dubitably proven by the increase of inter- 
est since their establishment. In 1902 but 
one Conierence was held, at Silver Bay ; in 
1903 two were held, one at Silver Bay, and 
one at Lookout Mt., Tenn.; this year a 
third has been added, at Winona Lake, 
Ind., the total of the two latter being 242, 
and the number present at Silver Bay be- 
ing as follows: Presbyterian, 101 ; Metho- 
dist, 117; Congregational, 75 ; Baptist, 63 ; 
Free Baptist, 5; Protestant Episcopal, 3; 
Disciples of Christ, 3; United Presbyte- 
rian, 4; Friends,2; five denominations of 1 
each, 5; unclassified, 34; total, 413. With 
the large Methodist delegation very en- 
thusiastic, and with the many great Metho- 
dists present, the denominational or 
“tamily ” meetings, as Mr. Taylor loved 
to call them, were of great interest and 
help. Here our own leaders met us 
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informally, giving special words of en- 
couragement and advice, and here our own 
special committees planned tor the work ot 
the coming year. Mr. Taylor stated for him- 
self and his tellow-workers that the Con- 
terence had been the most largely attended 
and the most successful yet held. 

The Conference closed Sunday with a 
farewell service, at which a number ot 
addresses were given by the various 
leaders, and at which a number of young 
workers told of their plans for’ the 
future and of the purpose of their lives. 
Who can calculate what may be done by 
400 consecrated, eager young workers for 
Christ in the coming years, as they leave 
Silver Bay after the earnest services ot the 
Conference? As they go, we know that 
they bear in their hearts the sign of the 
cross, and they go forth in the strength of 
Him who suffered there and lett His work 
in our care. 





Silver Bay Notes 


— The Young People’s Forward Movement 
Conference at Silver Bay has been unusually 
favored this year in having a large number of 
fine speakers and great leaders in Christian 
work. The mere presence and personality -of 
such men as Dr. Goucher, Dr. Johnson of the 
Presbyterian Society, and the many returned 
missionaries, could not fail to be an inspira- 
tion, and the sight of so many enthusiastic, 
bright faces, under the lead of alert, conse- 
crated young men like Messrs. Taylor, Vickrey, 
and Shelton, is an assurance of a brisk advance 
along all lines. 


— Prominent at the Conference have been 
Mr. K’ung and Mr. Fay, the two young men 
whose story isso vividly told by Miss Luella 
Miner in her book, ‘‘ Two Heroes of Cathay.” 
Mr. K’ung is a lineal descendant of Confucius. 
The two young men were among those 
who stood faithful in the time of test- 
ing in China. Coming to America to take 
@ course of study at Oberlin University, 
they were, because of some slight defect in 
their papers as made out by Li Hung Chang, 
detained for sixteen long months, a part of the 
time in the detention pen at San Francisco, 
part in Canada. Many readers will doubtless 
recall the affair, which received much attention 
from the journalists of the United States and 
Canada. 


— Two gentiemen of the Baptist Mission, 
the only male missionaries to the Pan Karens 
of the delta of the Irrawaddy and Salwen 
rivers in lower Burma — Mr. Bushell ard Mr. 
Cronkhite — were present. There are only six 
workers among these people — these gentlemen 
and four ladies who work in the schools. Mr. 
Cronkhitethas been working among them since 
1884,and now has charge of 42 churches under 
native pastors, with a membership of 2,000. 
When work was started among these people 
they had no written language; consequently 
they owe their language, literature, and all that 
they have, to the missionaries. There is no 
caste system among them; they are all rice 
cultivators of moderate means. Fully one- 
tenth of the native Christians give system- 
atically one tenth of their income. Four years 
ago a special fund was being raised, and 174 out 
of 180,to whom the request was made, gave $5 
over and above their average tenth. This from 
people living in the jungles of Burma, in 
houses worth from $50 to $100, who seventy-five 
years ago bad not even a written language! 
Does it not shame many of us? 


unusually strong representation at the Confer- 
ence. Among those present as speakers were 
Miss Danforth, of New England Branch, and 
Miss Todd, of West China. 


— Dr. A. B. Leonard of the General Mis- 
sionary Society was present at a part of the ses- 
sions of the Conference, and spoke. 


— Representatives of the various papers 
have much to be grateful for in regard to re- 
ports for their journals, in the presence of Mr. 
Fahs, editor of World Wide Missions. 


— Dr. Ward Platt, well known as a mission- 
ary organizer, visited Silver Bay during the 
Conference. 











—The W. F. M.S. was represented by an |. 
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recognize on Friday the presence of Bishop 
Warne, of India and Malaysia, who gavea 
stirring address. 


Thought Gems 


Among the golden memory pictures of the 
Conference a few thoughts stand out as “ apples 
of silver:”’ 


— It is not the awful sin in the world as 
much as the careless neglect of Christians, that 
breaks the heart of Christ. . 


— Ifwe once truly accept Christ, we are as 
truly saved as if we were in heaven itself, for 
He never lets go. 


— Every Christian has a great responsibil- 
ity laid upon him. The first question in the 
Bible is, ‘* Where art thou?” and the second is, 
“Where is thy brother?” Christ left His work 
incomplete, to be finished by His followers. No 
true Christian should ever be without some one 
person as a burden of prayer. It is a serious 
fact that for every one hundred Christians in 
America, only seven are won to Christ in one 
year. Weare saved toserve. ‘“ Were there not 
ten healed? Where are the nine?”’ 


— While there are many prodigal sons in 
the world, there is many a manifestation of the 
elder brother —the spirit of jealousy, the in- 
ability to appreciate blessings in the lives of 
others and to rejoice in them. We are aptto 
think more of God’s gifts than of His presence. 


— We shall be saved by having on the robe 
of Christ’s righteousness, not our own. 

— There are two things which should stand 
above life itself— fidelity and truth. Unless 
each Christian is more faithful to his word and 
his beliefs than the people of the world, we shall 
sound our message in vain. 


— Archbishop Temple said that he found 
many marvels in life, but to him the greatest is 
the way in which Christ made us stewards of 
His work. He must wait upon our weakness, 
our frailty, for the completion of His plans. 
We can almost see Him in the Timeless Land, 
ever and anon turning anxiously, eagerly, to 
His Father, asking if the time is not yet come 
for His triumph, and always turning away 
sadly as He hears the answer, “ Not yet, my 
Son, not yet.” 


— As long as we have a vision of Christ in 
our hearts, what trouble can stir us? 
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RELIGION OF THE GREGORIAN 
ARMENIANS 


WILLIAM E. ENMAN. 


WAS grieved to read in ZIon’s HER. 

ALD oft July 20, under the heading, 
‘“*Superstition Better than Skepticism,”’’ 
the remark that the religion of the Grego. 
rian Armenians of Turkey was “ barren 
ritualism,’’ which, however, could be 
‘utilized as an introduction to an enlight- 
ened view oi Christianity,’’ etc. 

Now, I happen to know a good many 
Gregorian Armenians, and am a member 
ot one of their societies for the education of 
children in Armenia; I have made a close 
study of their religious and national his- 
tory, and whatever we may think ot 
certain portions of their ecclesiastical 
system, I am certain of this, that their 
religion is very tar trom being ‘“ unintelli- 
gent formalism ’’ or “barren ritualism.” 
It is never safe to assume that because 
some people use a good deal of ceremonial 
in their worship they are destitute of true 
spirituality. I often wish that the average 
American had the simple faith and led the 
clear, conscientious life which I am sure is 
led by the majority ot Armenians. 

When, in 1898, the Armenian Patriarch ot 
Constantinople addressed these words to 
Bishop Potter of New York, he only said 
that which I have since verified tor my- 
self: ‘*‘ Beloved brother, had there been 
granted to my delegate an opportunity to 
narrate in detail the history of the Armen- 
ian Church and the martyrdom which her 
children have suffered in defence of the 
holy traditions ot their fathers, I am sure 
you would have been moved to rejoice at 
the evidence of the faith and piety of our 
nation. It is indeed remarkable how the 
persistent persecutions against the religion 
of Christ have tailed to shake the founda- 
tions of Christianity in Armenia,’ etc. 

And in 1894 Rev. Frederick Davis Greene, 
M. A., a Congregational minister, tor sev- 
eral years a resident in Armenia, wrote 
these words: “ By nature the Armenians 
are deeply religious, as their whole litera- 
ture and history show. It has been a re- 
ligion of the heart, not of the uead. Its 
evidence is not to be tound in metaphysical 
discussions and hair-splitting theology, as 
in the case of the Greeks, but in a brave 
and simple record written with the teare 
of saints and illuminated with the blood ot 
martyrs.” 

I do not want to speak disparagingly of 
the work of the missionaries in Armenia in 
caring tor the orphans and acting as al- 
moners since the last great massacre, but I 
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do think they would have shown more 
wisdom had they trom the first left the 
taith of the Armenians undisturbed, and, 
putting their trust in God, concentrated 
their efforts upon the conversion of the 
Turks, or, if they had not sufficient courage 
tor that, looked to the heathen elsewhere ; 
for there are even now vast districts in In- 
dia, China and Africa, where there are no 
Christian missionaries. 

All the Armenians with whom I have 
conversed, both Gregorians and Protes- 
tants, assured me that the missionaries, by 
introducing another form of Christianity 
in that country, have caused much strife, 
division and hard feeling, and in this way 
the seeds ot infidelity have been sown. 


Nashua, N. H. 





Y. W. C. A. Conferences 


HE Student and City Conferences of 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, held at Silver Bay on Lake George, 
N. Y., during the latter part of June and 
the first of July, under the auspices of the 
American Committee, had an unusually 
large attendance, and were characterized 
by a spirit of great earnestness. 

The Student Conference, at which the 
schools wt the northeastern United States 
and Canada were represented by over six 
hundred delegates, Vassar College alone 
sending nearly one hundred, was con- 
ducted by the national student secretaries, 
Miss Condé being the general leader. Five 
Bible classes met for an hour every morn 
ing, a course on the Old Testament being 
given by Dr. W. W. White, one on the Acts 
and Epistles by Rev. J. T. Stone, one on 
the Lite of Christ by Miss Charlotie 
Adams, one on “ Personal Work ”’ by Dr. 
H. A, Johnston, and a series of Bible les- 
sons for preparatory schools by Miss Janet 
A. McCook. The missionary spirit was 
fostered by six mission-study classes, 
which met tor a half-hour each morning, 
the courses being those which the students 
will be called upon to teach during the 
next year; and by the|missionary session, 
which was held tor an hour each forenoon 
under the charge of Mr. H. W. Hicks, the 
discussions covering not only the great 
need of workers in the foreign field, but 
the need of missionary work in the home 
churches. As always, the interest of the 
Association workers centered in the daily 
college sessions, where the methods of 
carrying on Young Women’s Christian 
Associations in-colleges were clearly pre- 
sented, and the practical problems which 
have been encountered were discussed, 

The City Conterence, in charge of the 
national city secretaries, with Miss Simms 
as leader, differed trom the other in its 
smailer attendance and in the different 
lines of work presented for consideration, 
but notin spirit. Each day was begun by 
a short devotional service led by Miss Mary 
B. Hill, general secretary of the Y. W.C. A. 
of Madras, India, which was followed by 
the Bible classes, Miss Mary L. Babcock 
giving a course on the Old Testament, Dr. 
Johnston his course on ‘** Personal Work,” 
and Dr. C. S. Beardslee a series of lessons 
trom the life of Christ. Much time was 
given to the discussion of the various 
phases of city work among young women, 
such as the boarding homes and luncb- 
rooms, the educational and gymnasium 
work, and the social and religious life of 
the Associations. 

During both conferences the atternoons 
were left free for recreation, while the even- 
ings were given to addresses by such men 
as Dr. H. A. Johnston, of New York city, 
Dr. A. C. Dixon, of Boston, Mr. W. R. 
Hotchkiss, of Africa, Mr. J. R. Mott, and 
Mr. R. E. Speer. It is impossible to give, 
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injso short an article, even the subjects o; 
the addresses, but one who had the priy. 
ilege of attending both conferences was 
impressed by the clear and torcible presen. 
tation of the foundation truths of the Chris. 
tian religion, and by the emphasis placed 
upon personal work. 

These Silver Bay Conferences are only 
two of a series of six ten-day conterences 
which are held every summer, the others 
meeting at Capitola, Cal., Asheville, N. ¢., 
and Lake Geneva, Wis. The purpose jg 
fellowship, the consideration of methods of 
work among young women in our colleges 
and cities, the increase of an interest in 
Bible study, and the deepening of the spir- 
itual life of all who attend. In holding 
these conferences the American Committee 
is not only strengthening its own work, 
which already touches over five hundred 
colleges and schools and nearly one hun- 
dred cities, but it is increasing the efti- 
ciency of the church; tor the young women 
who are being trained in these Associations 
are becoming valuable workers in the 
churches. A. L. L. 





Air Currents of the Globe 


REPORT has been presented to the 

International Meteorological Com- 
mittee by Dr. Hildebrandsson respecting 
the position, number and dimensions of 
the permanent air currents of the globe. 
It has been found that above the heat 
equator and the equatorial calms there is 
throughout the year a current trom the 
east, which appears to have very great 
velocities at great altitudes; that above 
the trade winds there is an anti-trade cur- 
rent from the southwest in the northern, 
and from the northwest in the southern, 
hemisphere ; that this anti-trade wind does 
not extend farther than the polar limit of 
the ordinary trade winds, but is deflected 
more and more to the right in the northern, 
and more and more to the left in the south- 
ern hemisphere, until it finally becomes a 
current from the west above the crest of the 
tropical high-pressure belts, where it de- 
scends to supply the trades; that there is 
an anti-trade upper monsoon above the 
districts at the equatorial margin of the 
trades, and that trom the tropical high- 
pressure belts the air pressure decreases 
on the whole as it approaches the poles, 
while the air at the temperate zone is 
drawn into a vast polar whirl turning from 
west to east. The air of the higher strata 
flows away from the whirl, and the air of 
the lower strata flows toward the centre of 
the whirl. Dr. Hildebrandsson’s report, 
which is considered a valuable contribu- 
tion to the new meteorology, terms falla- 
cious the theory that there is a vertical cir- 
culation of air from the equator to the 
higher regions, finally falling at the poles, 
and destroys many notions previously 
existing regarding the permanent air cur- 
rents of the world. 


DRAKE'S PALMETTO WINE 


Every sufferer gets a trial bottle free. Only 
one small dose a day of this wonderfu) tonic. 
Medicinal Wine promotes perfect Digestion, 
Active Liver, Prompt Bowels, Sound Kidneys, 
Pure, Rich Blood, Healthy Tissue, Velvet Skin, 
Robust Health. Drake’s Palmetto Wine is a 
true, unfailing specific for Catarrh of the Mu- 
cous Membranes of the Head, Throat, Respira- 


tory Organs, Stomach, and Pelvic Organs. 
Drake’s Palmetto Wipe cures Catarrh whereve- 
located, relieves quickly, has cured the most 
distressful forms of Stomach Trouble and most 
stubborn cases of Flatulency and Constipation ; 
never fails, cures to stay cured. Seventy-five 
cents at drug-stores for a large bottle, usual 
dollar size, but a trial bottle will be sent free 
and prepaid to every reader of this paper who 


writes for it. 
tal card addressed to Drake 





A letter or 


Formula Co., Drake Bidg., Chicago, Ill., is the 
only expense to secure a satisfactory trial of 
this wonderful Medicinal Wine. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Bucksport District 


Pembroke. — We had the most satisfactory 
day, Sunday, July 17, that we have ever had 
with this people. Pastor and people seem to be 
working together at each point in great har- 
mony and with marked success. We had a 
largely attended quarterly conference Saturday 
evening, where a newchurch project was dis- 
cussed and looked upon favorably. The pas- 
tor’s salary was increased $100. The presiding 
elder was paid in full to date, and fine reports 
were presented. The Iron Works Sunday-school, 
conducted by Laura Ransom, is in fine form 
and increasing in nambers, as is also the 
school at South Pembroke. But the greatest 
change in Sunday-school work is at West Pem- 
broke, where the numbers have increased from 
about thirty to up in the nineties. The pastor 
and his wife both have a class. We preached 
three times to fine congregations, and were 
especially delighted with the large number of 
men present. The pastor, Rev. N. R. Pearson, 
preached the baccalaureate sermon here, and 
won flattering commendation. He reported 
263 pastoral visits for tbe quarter. It is just 
possible that this has bad something to do 
with the spirit of enthusiasm and cheer mani. 
fested in every service. One has been received 
on probation, one by letter, one converted, and 
three baptized. 


Crawford. — We failed to get a service here. 
People were all in the hay-flelds till dark, and 
we did not blame them for not coming ont. We 
got an opportunity to pitch one load of hay, 
and enjoyed the hospitality of Mother Fenla- 
son and her son in-law, Geo. Cushing. Crawford 
is agitating church building somewhat. Rev. 
J. ¥. Thurston is well received and is having 
good congregations. He seems well adapted to 
our work, and has a good team. What a de- 
lightful ride we had from Crawford to Alexan- 
der—a charming morning and a good road, 
partly through forests completely arching the 
road, partly past flelds fragrant with the new- 
mown bay, and past lovely lakes. What land- 
scapes ! Bless God for the country at this time 
of the year — especially in Maine ! 


Alezander. — We took dinner and supper at 
the parsonage, noted the fine wood-pile and 
garden, helped do the parsonage haying, and 
were greatly surprised later in the evening to 
be greeted by nearly seventy in the congrega- 
tion. A good quarterly conference was held, 
and we were lodged at our »2ld quarters in the 
home of Mr. Geo. Berry. His sister, Alice Berry 
(now Mrs. John Dwelley), one of the best 
teachers of my boyhood days, was present and 
sang in the choir, with her daughter, Olive, at 
the organ. What pleasures and reflections 
come to us in this busy life! Would God we 
knew better, or learned faster, how to make 
the most of them for Him! Rey. J. F. Thurston 
has the work well in hand here also, and there 
is promise of good times. 


Cooper. — We had hardly expected to be able 
to get a congregation here in haying time, but 
s nice company came together and we hada 
good service, after which we drove to the home 
of Jason Doten for lodging. What a restful 
home to tarry in! But we could “ only tarry for 
the night,” for we must make Marion by first 
train in order to get through to Rev. 8. O. 
Young’s charge for Sunday. We left, however, 
feeling sure that Rev. J. F. Thurston would 
endeavor to faithfully care for every interest of 
this great circuit. 


Camp-meetings. — The time of our annual 
gathering in the groves isnear. Every one of 
us realizes that to set a time to hold revivai 
services in our churches means ordinarily at 
least two weeks’ labor before we can get the 
church properly anxious for souls to be born 
into the kingdom of Ubrist. It is scarcely dif- 
ferent with our camp-meetings. What, then, 
shall we expect from four short days? Allow 
me to suggest that every pastor bring the mat- 
ter of camp-meetings and their utilization be- 
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Dear Sir: Please ask your WIFE, DAUGHTER, or SISTER 
to Read 


any | 


occu 





MY FREE Offer 
WISE WORDS TO SUFFERERS 


From a Woman of Notre Dame, Ind. 


I will mail, free of any charge, this Home Treatmen 
with full instructions and history of my own case to 


suffering with female trouble. Yoa can cure 


yourself at home without the aid of any physician. It 
will cost you nothing to give the treatment a trial, and 
if you decide to continue, it will only cost you about 
12c. a week. It will not interfere with your work or 
pation. I have nothing to sell. Tell other sufferers 
of it —thisisalll ask. It curesall, young or old. 

a@ If you feel a bearing-down sensation, sense of 
nding evil, pain in the back or bowels, creepin 
feeling up the spine,a desire to cry frequently, ho 
flashes, weariness, frequent desire to urinate, or if you 
have Leucorrhea (Whites), Displacement or Falling of 
the Womb, Profuse, Scanty or Painful Periods, Tumors 
or Growths, address Mrs. M. Sum for the Free 
Treatment and Full Information. Thousands besides 
myself have cured themselves with it. I send it in 
plain wrappers. 


TO MOTHERS OF DAUGHTERS I will explain a simple Home Treatment which speedily and 
effectually cures Leucorrhea, Green Sickness, and Painful or Irregular Menstruation in young 
Jadies. [t will save you anxiety and expense, and save your daughter the humiliation of explain- 


ing her troubles to others. Plumpness and health always result 


m itsuse. 


pa pi ad my live I can refer you to well-known ladies of your own State or county who know 


and will gl 


our deilcate female organism, thoroughly stren 


ly tell any sufferer that this Home Treatment really cures all 


conditions of 
hens relaxed muscles and ligaments which 


cause displacement, and makes women well. Write today, as this offer may not be made again. 


MRS. M. SUMMERS . - 


- Box 193, Notre Dame, Ind. 








fore his people for at least two Sundays before 
they occur. Teil the people what we are com- 
ing to camp-meeting for. Get the real burden 
for souls upon them until too much visiting 
and gossip will seem out of place. Then let 
every preacher gather his people about him 
and come with them. Come prepared to 
preach, or pray, or exhort, or anything else 
God wants. I would have every minister that 
can, live with his tent’s company and know 
where his people stand spiritually. Talk up the 
camp-meeting! Pray up the camp-meeting! 
Come “in the fullness of the Spirit.” Pray for 
your leader that he may be wise and happy in 
every ordering, and we shall have victory in 
the camp and go bac« to our charges to con- 
tinue the batile more valiantly than ever. 
May our God direct us, and pour His Spirit 
upon us largely, is our prayer ! 
FRANK LESLIE. 





MAINE CONFERENCE 


Augusta District 


Livermore Falis.—This is one of the live 
churches on the district. For several years 
there has been a steady growth in membership 
and a deep religious interest. Here is one of 
the best chorus choirs in any church on the 
district, under the efficient leadership of Dr. G. 
H. Rand. An Epwortb League of 100 members 
is a mighty power for good, with Dr. H. L. Holt 
as president ; and the Junior League, with its 
80 members, is second to none, with Mrs. Maude 
S. Rich as superintendent. The Sunday-school, 
with a membership of 270, is devoted to the 
study of God’s Word, Mr. Ff. E. Brown, superin- 
tendent. It is one of the best Sunday-schools, 
we think, that can be found anywhere in this 
section of country. The Home department 
numbers 40, and is doing good work, with Mrs. 
D. C. Searles at its head ; the Primary depart- 
ment numbers 30, with Mrs. T. R. Williams as 
teacher ; the Cradle Roll has a membership of 
80. A first-class Ladies’ Aid Society is con. 
nected with this church, During the quarter 2 
adults and 6 children have been baptized, and 
2 received from probation into the church. The 
pastor, Rev. S. E. Leech, has made 275 pastoral 
visits. All is going well. lt was helpful, on 
Sunday morning, to see so many take part in 
the opening exercises; there were about 200 
present, and certainly 150 united in the respon- 
sive reading, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Lord’s 
Prayer, the large chorus choir leading. All of 
his friends will be glad to know that Rev. W. 
H. Foster is able to attend church on Sunday 
morning, and sometimes assists the pastor in 
the communion service. It was an inspiration 
to have him in the love feast and preaching 
















9 Hair Vigor. Stops falling hair. Makes 
Crs hair grow. Restores color. 





J.C. AyerCo., 
Lowell, Mass. 









service on a recent Sunday morning. Long 
may he, and other aged ministers of the Lord, 
remain with us, for their heaven is sure. 


Richmond. — Here we found another aggres- 
Sive pastor and church. The Sunday-school, 
under the leadership of O. 8S. Sherburn, is pros- 
pering, and some growth is manifest. The 
Epworth League is taking on new strength 
with Mrs. Mary Williams as president. The 
Juniors are remarkably aggressive and reli- 
gious, with Miss Lillian Brown as superintend- 
ent; she also has the Cradle Roll in her care. 
The Home department is alive and doing well, 
Mrs. E. O. Barter, superintendent. Rev. R. A. 
Rich is full of good works. He preached the 
baccalaureate sermon for tbe high school grad- 
uates, which was suid by competent judges to 
be one of the best ever given in Richmond, 
The pastor has made during the quarter 225 
pastoral visits. Some improvements are 
noticeable in the chapel: The very large stove 
that was in the centre has been moved to one 
side and nearer the entrance, so that the 
preacher looks xt folks instead of cold or hot 
iron, as the weather might be; the settees have 
been varnished, the walls painted, the ceiling 
trescoed, the platform raised and extended 
across the end of the chapel —a real renova- 
tion, which makes it one of the best, neatest, 
and most comfortable chapels on the district. 
All these improvements cost $128. The pastor 
did the carpenter work, and the Ladies’ Aid 
Society paid the bills. Here is a Ladies’ Aid 
Society which is strong spiritually as well as 
of great financial help. When the pastor and 
family came back from Conference last spring 
they were given the best and largest reception 
they ever had, Finances are in splendid con- 
dition, and Mr. and Mrs. Rich are beloved by 
church and people. It was our privilege to 
visit one of the dear old saints of the Lord 
while we were in town — Mrs. Mary Lilly, aged 
94 years and 6 months. She has a tenacious 
memory, and can tell you or recite to you, yes, 
even sing to you, many of the things she 
learned in childhood. Sbe was born in Hallo- 
well, but has lived a large part of her life in 
Woolwich, where she built the Methodist Epis- 
copal parsonage and gave it to the church. 
She is a member of that church, and has been 
for seventy-two years. Her health is quite 
good, with hearing and sight a little im paired. 
It was a genuine benediction to be in her pres- 
ence for awhile and to join with her in wor: 
ship. 


Bowdvinham. — Rev. C. H. Young and family 
received a hearty welcome to this charge in the 
form of a fine reception when they came last 
spring. There has been a large increase of 
charch-going people Sunday morning and 
evening since the year opened. Things look 
encouraging to the pastor. In an old school 
district five miles away the seats have been 
taken out and replaced by settees, and new 
steps made to the entrance, which gives the 
place a chapel-like appearance. The attend- 
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ance here is large for a farming community. 
The parsopage bas undergone some changes 
inside with paint and paper, so that at the 
present time it looks quite inviting. The Sun- 
day-sechoo! is on the increase under the super- 
vision of W. D. Hutchins, and the religious 
interest in the church is very satisfactory. The 
pastor bas given considerable time the past 
months to temperance work throughout the 
county. He has been nominated on the prohi- 
bition ticket for sheriff, and while he has not 
much hope of election, he is nevertheless doing 
great good in the county. No county in the 
State, probably, needs it more than Sagadahoc, 
for with officials — especially the sheriff— who 
are not particularly interested in enforcing the 
prohibitory law, there is great need of some- 
body doing some work on thisline. One com- 
forting fact is behind Mr. Young, and that is, 
he has the backing of his church; some of the 
officials are ready to go with him, and have 
been with him, into the field, declaring, ‘We 
are with you,” and sounding the alarm with no 
uncertain sound. We heartily endorse any 
means that savors of temperance and right- 
eousness, 





District Stewards’ Meeting.—The district stew- 
ards of Augusta District will meet at East 
Livermore Camp-ground, Wednesday, Aug. 17, 


atlp.M. Rev. 8S. E. Leech will preside. Will 


each pastor call the attention of his district 
stewards to this fact, and see that his church is 
represented at that meeting? This will be the 
only call for a district stewards’ meeting. 





Portiand District 


Goodwin’s Mills and Clark’s Mills.— The pas- 
tor, Rev. C. B. Lamb, bas been obliged to lay 
aside his work for afew weeks onjaccount of ill- 
bealth, but he hopes to be able to resume by 
September. Rey. 0.8. Pillsbury has been sup- 
plying for him, much to the delight of the 
people. At Clark’s Mills on a recent Sunday 
8 were baptized, 15 were received by letter, 
and 14 from probation. This society keeps 
all bills paid up to date. The Purinton calen- 
dar system is proving a grand success. 


Gorham, North Street.— Who will explain the 
fact that on each of the four 'visits we have 
made to this charge, it has stormed? We have 
concluded to hold this appointment open till 
such times as rainis much needed and then 
plan to break up the drought. Mrs. Whiteside 
was quite sick for several weeks after Confer- 
ence, but is much better now. Like many of 








Little folks take to 
the Epworth pianos 
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**My little girl used to stand on tip toes 
and pound the keys with her chubby fingers 
and make the baby go wild with delight,"’ 
said the lady in the blue straw hat. 

‘I never tried to keep her away, but just 
let her alone. Now she is fourteen and she 
plays for the Junior League. She seems to 
be just naturally musical.’’ 

No wonder, she had everything in her 
favor. Howcould a little girl become a good 
piano player if she had not been allowed to 
get at the piano. 

Think it over, and if it strikes you favor- 
ably, get a postal card and write us for the 
Epworth piano catalogue which explains a 
lot of things about how to get a satisfactory 
piano at a satisfactory price. 

Wittiams Orcax & Piano Company 


Methodist Book Concern Building 
57 Washington St., Chicago 
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our country charges, the church is constantly 
being weakened by death and removals. The 
parsonage at South Standish is without a ten- 
ant, and would make a nice home for the sum- 
mer for some party desiring a quiet resting 
place. It can be secured for a mere nominal 
price by applying to the pastor, Rev. Thomas 
Whiteside, North Street, Gorham. B. C. W. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston District 


St. Mark’s, Brookline, — Rev. G. S. Butters re- 
moved last week from Somerville to Brookline, 
greatly tothe gretification of St. Mark’s Church, 
which he is now serving. 

Cambridge District 


Winchester. — Rev. C. U. Dunning is to sup- 
ply the Methodist Church during the month of 
August. 





Woburn, — This church was very satisfactori- 
ly supplied last Sunday by Rev. F. K. Stratton, 
D. D. He is to preach the next two Sundays. 


Lynn District 


Lynn Common. — Dr. M. D. Buell preached at 
this church on Sunday morning, greatly to the 
gratification of tne large congregation. 


Springfield District 


Orange.— A unique reception to four young 
couples recently married by the pastor, Kev. 
James Sutherland, was given in the church 
vestry on Monday evening, July 25. These 
young people are all members of the church 
and society. Refreshments were served, and 
tbe pastor green we each of the couples 
with a useful and substantial present. Mr. 
Sutherland has returned from his vacation. He 
virited his father, who is 87 years of age, during 
his absence. 





Chicopee. — A grand effort is being made to 
cance] the entire church indebtedness of $5,000. 


This incumbrance has rested on the church for 
years. A large part is subscribed, and the bal- 
ance will probably be raised before Christmas. 
Rev. C. O. Ford is leading on his faithful host. 


Westyield. — Miss Lelia C. Gillett, one of the 
pure spirits of the church, has been called from 
her useful life here to the ever active life ‘‘ over 
there.” She remembered four of the organiza- 
tions of the church in her will. The Epworth 
League, the Woman’s Foreign Misssionary So- 
clety, the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
and the Ladies’ Parsonage Society receive $500 
each — $2,000 in all. Cc. E. b. 





A Folding Table 


Let no lady who reads this paper fail to notice 
in another column the very unusual Folding 
Table offered for sale by the Paine Furniture 
Co. It is one of the most artistic, handsome, 
and useful shapes ever offered in this city. It 
solves a dozen troublesome problems in house- 
keeping. It is not expensive, and every wom- 
ab ought to own one. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 








Assembly Institute, Northport, Me. Aug, 8-13 
Richmond (Me.) Camp-meeting, Aug. 12-22 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug, 12-22 
Bible School, Sheldon, Vt., Aug. 15-20 
Northport Camp-meeting, Aug. 15-20 
Weirs Camp-meeting, Weirs, N. H., Aug, 15-20 


Claremont Junction Camp meeting, Aug. 16-29 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Hedding, N. H., Aug, 21-27 


Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug, 21-29 
Foxcroft Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-27 
Strong Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-2: 

North Anson Camp meeting, Aug, 22-29 
Sheldon Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-29 
Willimantic Cam p-meeting, Aug. 22-29 
Nobleboro Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-29 
East Machias Camp-meeting, Aug. 23-27 
Sterling Epworth League Assembly, Aug. 24-27 


Lyndonville Camp-meeting, 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting, at East 
Poland, Me., Aug. 25-Sept. 5 
Ithiel Falls Camp-meeting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 26-Sept. 4 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 28-Sept. 5 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug, 29'Sept, 2 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 29-Sept. 5 
Groveton Camp-meeting, Aug. 30-Sept. 5 
Ten perance Cam p-meeting at Lyndonville, Sept. 2-4 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Sept. 5-9 


Aug, 25-Sept. 1 





SUPPLY AVAILABLE. — Rev. E. H. Thrash- 
er, of Minnesota Conference (supernumerary 
relation), is open to Sunday “te = | work. He 
recently supplied at St. Paul’s and St. James’, 
Manctester, N. H. Address him at Greenfield, 


aye ‘ 





Pimples on the face are not only annoying, 
but they indicate bad blood. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla cures them by purifying the blood. 
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OUR DEACONESS WORK 
is the 
Self-Preservation Work 
and the 
Hepefully Aggressive Work 
of 
New England Methodism. 


¢¢C\ ELF-PRESERVATION is the first 
law of nature.’’ 

‘* Aggressive Work ”’ is the first duty of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

If the above statements are true, what 
is the duty of every New England Meth- 
odist who reads these lines ? 

Several young women, who are emi- 
nently adapted to deaconess work and 
who are anxious to give their lives to this 
service, are unable to pay in full the 
amounts necessary for their scholarships 








1 PAUL 


AND 


MINNEAPOLIS 


AND RETURN 


August 6 to 11, from Chicago 
via the Chicago & North- 
Western Ry. $18 round trip 
daily throughout the Summer. 


Correspondingly low rates from other points. 
Four fast trains daily leave 
Chicago 2.45 am., 9.00 am., 
6.30 pm. and 10.00 pm. The 


NORTH-WESTERN 
LIMITED 


leaving at 6.30 pm., is one of the 
most complete and magnificent 
electric-lighted trains in the world. 


Tickets, sleeping car reservations and full 
particulars on application. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
NW365 CHICAGO. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


Fast Twin.Screw Steamers 
of 11,400 to 15 000 tons. 


Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool 
Republic .... Aug. 11 Cretic.... Aug. 25 


BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN azoites 











GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
MARSEILLES, GENOA, 
NAPLES, ALEXANDRIA. 


Romanic .... Sept. 17 | Canopic .. Nov. 19 
Canopic .....+. ° | Romanic.. Dec. 3 
Romanic .... Oct. 29 


Ist Class 965 upward. 
Company's Office, India Bidg., 84 State St., Boston, 
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in the Deaconess Training School. The 
training in this school is absolutely neces- 
sary to properly prepare them for this 
wort. This school has no endowment by 
means of which they can be helped. 

Here is an opportunity for immediate, 
practical assistance from all Methodists 
who feel a responsibility for the future of 
New Ersngland Methodism. 

Who will send me their checks to help 
these young women prepare for this work, 
so vital to the life and progress of our 
church ? 


R. 8. DouGLass. 
Auburndale, Mass. 





Dedication of Elm St. Church, 
South Portland 


The people of Elm Street Church, South Port- 
land, Maine, have been looking forward to the 
dedication of their new church edifice, and 
on July 17 they saw the day, and were glad. 
The worship began at 9 o’clock with an old- 
fashioned love-feast, which was followed by the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Both services 
were conducted by the presiding elder, Rev. 
B.C. Wentworth. In the foreaoon Rev. J. H. 
Roberts, a former pastor, who has had a large 
part in the enterprise, gave a thoughtful, Script- 
ural sermon, delivered as a man speaks when 
he has reached a consummation devoutly to be 
wished that isa part of hisown life. Rev. W. 
F. Berry gave the dedicatory sermon, and so 
vividly illustrated his thought with life-pictures 
that the congregation was kept upon the alert 
from beginning to end. 

At the close of the sermon the indebtedness 
for pews, amounting to $500, was represented 
upon @ board, with figures to be erased as the 
offerings were made, and under the competent 
leadership of the presiding elder the gifts came 
as fast as the scribe could take them, One 
reporter recorded the time occupied as fifteen 
minutes. 

In the evening Rev. B. C. Wentworth preached 
a strong, vigoious sermon, well-timbered, 
braced and buttressed with the sacred Word, 
which was used with much aptness, freedom 
and impressiveness. This discourse was' fol- 
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The “ Ex-Pastors’ Reunion” was held on the 
Tuesday evening following: It was one of those 
occasions filled with delight and enthusiasm, 
and the people gave expression to their joy and 
fellowship in the sociat at the close of the meet- 
ing. The speakers were Revs. F. W. Smith, 
Walter Canham, L. H. Bean, J. H. Roberts, and 
John Collins. 

The interesting incidents that led up to this 
dedication would more than fill our space, 
The new church displaces an old one, though 
the organization of the body occurred in 1891. 
We had a young church with an old chapel, 
because the chapel was an itinerant building 








REV. G. R. PALMER 


for an itinerant ministry. Mr. Smith, the histo- 
rian, began with the itinerary of the building 
at Barren Hill, and related how it was moved 
from ithat place to Brown’s Hill with about 
twenty-five “ yoke of oxen,” and was occupied 
by the ‘‘ First Church,” until the present stately 
and spacious house upon Brown’s Hill was 
erected mainly by the gifts of Eben and Henry 
Nutter. This building, no lenger needed for 
use by the Brown's Hill people, was purchased 
by Jesse Dyer and afterward used for Sunday- 
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lowed by the dedication of the people to the 
Lord. 

Monday evening was set apart as the * Young 
People’s Hour.” The speakers were Revs. W.P. 
Lord, C. H. Priddy and J. V, Clancy, pastor of 
the St. Lawrence St. Church. The evening was 
a@ pronounced success, and the addresses were 
highly commended by the people. 
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CHURCH, SOUTH PORTLAND, ME. 


school purposes, with occasional preaching by 
Cape Elizabeth and Portland pastors. In 1886 
the people, believing that the time had come 
for religious work to take a more permanent 
form, renovated the church and had a re open- 
ing with a crowded house, and in 1887 arranged 
for Rey. F. W. Smith to serve them instead of 
Knightville, in connection with Brown’s dill. 
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In this movement J. W. Minot, who was then 
amembpber of Williston Church, Portland, took 
a prominent part, and has been a strong backer 
of the church ever since ; and Mrs. Minot Joined 
him in the work and has been prominent in 
various departments, especially as a teacber of 
the young. This new and permanent move- 
ment was followed by an improvement in the 
deporiment of the young, and by the moral 
and spiritual elevation of the people. The good 
work went forward until, during the pastorate 
of Rev. J. H. Roberts, the building of the new 
church was begun, and to this enterprise Mr. 
Roberts gave his best effortsand much hard 
work. When the vestry was ready for occu- 
pancy a respite was taken for awhile. Then 
Rev. Howard A. Clifford, being appointed to 
the charge in 1902, secured money to complete 
the work excepting the $500 raised at the dedi- 
cation. 

The exercises closed on Wednesday evening 
with a musical concert of high order, under the 
direction of Mr. Frank Evans, oue of the young 
men of Elm St. Churceb, who is employed in 
one of the choirs in Portland. Thus with God’s 
promise, 1 will be with thee,” moves forward 
one of those enterprises that gives great prom- 
ise of usefulness to a growing neighborhood 
through the generations to come. Very great 
credit is due the faithful and wise pastor, Rev. 
G. R. Palmer, for the consummation of this im- 
portant church enterprise. 





BUNCH TOGETHER 


Coffee Has a Curious Way of Finally Attack- 
ing Some Organ 





Ails that come trom coffee are cumala- 
tive; that is, unless the coffee is taken 
away, new troubies are continually appear- 
ing and the old ones get worse. 

** To begin with,’’ says a Kansan, ‘‘ I was 
a slave to coffee, just as thousands of others 
today ; thought I could not live without 
drinking strong coffee every morning for 
breaktast, and I had sick headaches that 
kept me in bed several days every month. 
Could hardly keep my tood on my stomach, 
but would vomit as long as I could throw 
anything up, and when I could get hot 
coftee to stay on my stomach I thought I 
was better. 

‘* Well, two years ago this spring I was 
that sick with rheumatism I could not use 
my right arm to do anything, had heart 
trouble, was nervons. My nerves were all 
unstrung, and my finger nails and tips 
were blue as it I had achill all the time, 
and my tace and hands yellow as a pump- 
kin, My doctor said it was heart disease 
and rheumatism, and my neighbors said I 
had Bright’s disease and was going to die. 
Well, I did not know what on earth was 
the matter, and every morning would drag 
myselt out of bed and go to breakfast, not 
to eat anything, but to forcedown some 
more coffee. Then in a little while I would 
be so nervous my heart would beat like 
everything. 

‘* Finally one morning I told my husband 
I believed’coffee was the cause of this trou- 
ble, and that I thought I would try Postum, 
which I had seen advertised. He said all 
right, so we got Postum, and although I 
did not like it at first I got right down to 
business and made it according to direc- 
tions ; then it was fine and the whole tam- 
ily got to using it,and I tell you it has 
worked wonders for me, Thanks to Postum 
in place of the poison, coftee, I now enjoy 
good health, have rot been in bed with sick 
headache tor two years, although I had it 
for thirty years betore I began Postum, and 
my nerves are now strong and I have no 
trouble from my heart or from the rheuma- 
tism. 

“IT consider Postum a necessary article 
ot food on my table. My friends who come 
here and taste my Postum sayit is deli- 
cious.’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Get the book, ** The Road to Wellville,” 
in each package. 
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A PERSONAL INVESTMENT 
ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


6% H, yes, I'll give you a dollar, if 
O that’s what you want. But I 
haven’t a minute of time to spare, and it’s 
simply impossible for me to come to the 
meetings. You mustn’t expect me.’’ 

Dear Lady Bountiful, have you ever said 
this? Or were the words spoken by that 
busy neighbor of yours who has a house- 
hold so well regulated that she is the envy 
and wonder of her triends, is the teacher of 
a flourishing Sabbath-schoo) class, is never 
absent trom the church prayer- meeting, 
and is an officer in a half-dozen church so- 
cieties ? 

**Of course not,’”? you say. ‘“‘ The more 
that woman has to do, the more she seems 
ready to do. And she looks supremely 
happy through it all. I wish I had her 
secret. I get so tired sometimes that lite 
doesn’t seem halt worth living, and yet I 
don’t seem to do anything worth while.”’ 

Ab, my Lady, you have given away your 
own secret, all unconsciously, perhaps. It 
is the “worth while’’ that counts, that 
brings the light to the eyes, the elasticity to 
the step, the courage to the heart. Never 
mind the things you have been doing. 
They may all be good things, excellent 
things. What I want to show you now is 
that you are suffering heavy personal logs 
by not becoming tamiliar with home mis- 
sionary work. If tamiliar with it, interest 
in it will follow as a matter of course, so 
we'll leave that out of account. Never 
mind, either, the good tbat you may do for 
others. Let us lonk at the question simply 
from the selfish standpoint for a moment. 

You a4rean American woman, an Amer- 
ican citizen. As such, anything that 
touches the honor of your country, any- 
thing that sateguards your country, is a 
matter of keen personal interest to you. 
When the vation sprang to arms for the res- 
cue of Cuba, you wore, with thousands of 
others, the tiny flag that told its silent story 
of patriotism — wore it until the Spanish 
flag gave way to the banner of Cuba Libre, 
and the nation began the no less important 
study of the ways of peace. 

Why did you stand with the Government 
then? Why did you not say: “I have no 
time to read the newspapers, or to inform 
myself concerning events in the Caribbean 
Sea—it you want a dollar towards the 
affair, here it is.” 

“Men, women and children, my brothers 
and sisters by the ties ot humapity, were 
being tortured unto death,” you answer. 
“ And, besides, a tever demon lurked in 
those islands that threatened our own land, 
and we were forced to act in seli-protec- 
tion.” 

Today women and little children are 
tortured even unto death, and with worse 
than physical torture, in Chinese slave- 
dens and Alaskan topeks. Today illiteracy 
in the South, and a growing illiteracy 
through foreign immigration in the East, 


threaten the very lite of the body politic. 
Is it nothing to you? 


R-U-P-T-U-R-E 
HYDROCELE 


VARICOCELE and PILES 

Oan be CURED without the knife or pain, by 
Dr. FARE.AR, Specialist of 35 years’ experience 
28 King St., Dorchester Dist., Boston. For FULL 
information call on the Doctor as above on 
Mondays and Tuesdays, from 9 A. M. to9 P. M. 
He is highly endorsed. The treatment is a great 
comfort. Terms reasonable. No charge for a 
professional interview. Inquire of Publisher of 
this paper. The Doctor’s post-dffice address and 
residence is 28 King St Dorchester Dist., Boston, 
Mass, Office practice in Boston estb. 1880. 
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“*T hate,” says Emerson, “ the prostitu- 
tion of ‘the name of friendship to signify 
modish and worldly alliances. 1 much 
prefer the company of plough-boys and 
tin-pedlars to the silken and perfumed 
amity which only celebrates its days of 
encounter by a frivolous display, by rides 
in a curricle, and dinners at the best tav- 
erns.” But it is not necessary to seek 
“ plough. boys and tin-pedlars’”’ in order 
to enlarge our field uf vision, to embrace 
within our circle of acquaintance an en. 
tirely new set of those whom we may call 
triends. 

Suppose, tor instance, little Carmelita in 
Porto Rico, or Fernanda, speaking the 
soft, Spanish tongue in New Mexico, or 
Rosa of the Navajos, or Magnolia trom a 
Southern cabin, knew you as one who 
really cared for her, and you knew her as 
a child trom a home that was no home, a 
child whose open door to life with its pos- 
sibilities had been set wide by your hands 
— would not all life have a richer meaning 
thereby? And. while you are coming to 
know Carmelita, by the same token you 
are sitting down by the side of your sisters 
in the patios,and your own life is strength- 
ened by ministering to their weakness, 
your own gratitude is deepened by con- 
trasting your home with theirs. As you 
enter, if only in imagination, the simall 
adobe hut that Fernanda calls home, as 
you see her mother smoking the inevitable 
cigarette — and doing little else — your own 
heart goes out in sincerest pity for the 
dwarted lives that God meant should blos- 
som in beauty and fragrance. Is it a small 
matter thus to think God’s thoughts after 
Him? 

Another word trom Emerson: “ I am not 
so ungrateful as not to see the wise, the 
lovely, and the noble-minded, as from 
time to time they pass my gate.’’ Dear 
Lady Bountiful, the truest friendships otf 
life are those made with the co-workers of 
God. It I could but show you what you 
miss by not knowing the sweet souls who 
are struggling, ’mid difficulties manifold, 
to uplift the nation’s life through the slow, 
gradual uplift of its homes, you would bow 
your head in solemn gratitude to God tor 
giving you the blessed opportunity of 
standing by their side, of really knowing 
about the work. And never again would 
life seem other than a sacred trust. 


New York City. 





THAT OBSTACLE 


KNOW a girl, bright, lovable, in her 

twenties. She has had fair advan- 
tages, educational and social,in the little 
town in which she lives. She is one of the 
young Christians most active ia League 
and Sunday-school work, and her testi- 
mony in prayer-meeting is clear and 
strong. Once, after listening to one ot 
these testimonies, it flashed across the 
mind of the pastor’s wife: ‘‘ What a good 
deaconess Mary would make!” She men- 
tioned it to Mary as she shook hands with 
her at the close of the meeting, whereupon 
the girl said nothing, only smiled a little 
uncertainly. How could she tell even her 
pastor’s wile about the Obstacle? 

For to Sister Mary, herself, the still, 
small voice had come over and over again. 
In the silence of the night she had heard it; 
in the words of some strong sermon; in 
some searching verse from the Bible. She 
could be spared from home — yes, mother 
was still strong and well, and Annie ought 
to take more of the care of the house. But 
a girl must have two years of training to 
enter deaconess work — she had sent fora 
catalogue of the Chicago Training School — 
and the »xpense for a year at the school 
was over a hundred dollars! Little enough 
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for a year at a boarding school, but the 
Obstacle to Sister Mary. Father could not 
spare that this year — no, nor any other 
year. 

Jf there were only some way she herself 
could earn the money, but she has nota 
teacher’s certificate — she has had to stay 
at home and help with the younger chil- 
dren — and there seems no possible way in 
the little town for her to earn a penny. 
She ponders these things much. She must 
be mistaken, after all. If she were called, 
would not the money come from some 
source ? 

And so the years are slipping by, one by 
one. The real tact is, she is “ called.’’ She 
is called not only by the whisper in her 
heart, but by the urgent need of workers, 
by the little neglected children she might 
be caring for, by the sick she might be 
nursing, by those forgettul of God she 
might be going atter and bringing back to 
the fold. She is called, and if she could 
come, one of the greatest nseds iu the world 
would be met. But she will never come. 
Itshe only had a hundred dollars to pay 
for the first year in the school, enough to 
just get her started, the rest would be 
easier. There are ways of helping one’s 
self in the school —if only one could gain 
admittance for the first year. 

Sister Mary stands for thousands of 
young women in our land. Do you not 
think, dear reader of these words, you who 
have, perhaps, that hundred dollars in 
your pocket or in your bank, that when a 
girl teels this moving of the Spirit upon 
the waters of her soul, and when deaconess 
workers are so urgently needed — do you 
not think she ought to be drawn out of her 
seclusion and given at least a chance ina 
Training School? Ought not the great 
church, to which she purposes so freely to 
give her lite when once she is trained, the 
great church that is calling so importu- 
nately tor deaconess workers, to provide 
the paltry hundred dollars that will mean 
so much to Sister Mary, and more to the 
church itself? 

The first $10,000 of an endowment for the 
Chicago Training School has been given. 
It is purposed now to add to it until it shall 
be large enough so that no Sister Mary 
shall be lost to the deaconess work for lack 
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of an opportunity of at least finding out 
whether she is called to the work or not. 

Write, for intormation, to J. S. Meyer, 
1949 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





‘‘GIDEONS”’ 


Commercial Travelers Christian Asso- 
ciation 


HIS religious organization, which had 
T its root in the West and has grown 
and is doing such excellent work tor the 
Master in Chicago and further West, has 
recently established itself in the East to 
that extent that it justly deserves more 
notice than has yet been given it by the 
local religious press. 

The primary object was that Christian 
traveling men might recognize one another 
on the road and about the hotels, and enjoy 
Christian fellowship. This could only re- 
sult in a desire to work together for a 
higher and more active Christian lite of all 
Christian commercial men, and for evan- 
gelistic work by such men for the conver- 
sion of the unsaved among their ranks. 

Results show renewed consecration on 
the part of members, with an inclination to 
abstain from practices of any questionable 
character, increasing activity in the Mas- 
ter’s service, and many hopetul conver- 
sions. 

Organized in 1899 with 3 members, they 
now number nearly 5,000. They are doing 
personal work among their tellows; they 
are holding religious services in large 
hotels where traveling men congregate ior 
the Sabbath; they are assisting churches 
in evangelistic services. In Chicago they 
occupy aS Many as nine pulpits of a single 
Sabbath, beside regular services at the 
Great Northern Hotel. 

Massachusetts has a State organization 
and three local camps: Springfield, 14 
members; Worcester, 15 members; and 
Boston, 40 members. These men are ready 
to help churches, Young People’s Socie- 
ties, Young Men’s Christian Association 
missions, or other evangelical organiza- 
tions, as far as able, in the conduct of Gos- 
pel services. They are not preachers, but 
have an experience and a business man’s 
message to brother business men. 

They do not do any begging, or ask any 
contributions. It is the one religious en- 
terprixe resolved to pay its own bills, 
believing that sacrifice means a special 
blessing. We hope that all pastors and 
churches will acquaint themselves with 
this body ot men who have undertaken a 
special work heretotore neglected — a work 
that means Christian principles in the 
commercial world. 

E. B. Holt, 79 Summer Street, Boston, is 
secretary of the State organization, and 
would willingly impart intormation to any 
one asking, and pastors who have not fur- 
nished names and addresses of eligible 
men on their rolls should do so at once. 

The National Convention will be held in 
Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 30 to Oct. 2, 
which will be followed later in October by 
a State Convention at Worcester. 





Years will Tell 


OW that the Democrats have nom- 
inated an octogenarian for Vice 
President, their journals are “ getting 
busy ” trying to explain how little in the 
way of political service is his age. Ex- 
Senator Henry G. Davis is no doubt an 
estimable and energetic man, but he can- 
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may be a real advantage to *himi—if he 
only lives. The Boston Globe hurries to 
explain that although Mr. Davis is eighty- 
one, he is “‘the youngest old man of this 
decade.”” “The accounts of his physical 
endurance,” says the Globe, ** would read 
like stories it we did not know that Glad- 
stone felled trees when eighty, and that 
Leo XIII. performed the arduous duties of 
the papacy when ninety.’”’ It argues that 
in this present age “the counsel or the 
services ot a natriarch may be beneficial,to 
a young and giant republic.” Ii the pa- 
triarch can only be preserved during'a 
presidential campaign —and the four offi- 
cial years which would \ensue in case of 
election — there may be force in this argu- 
ment. Mature age, with its accretions of 
experience and offerings of counsel, is of 
great value in a progressive age; but we 
cannot resist the impression that in this 
case the Democrats have piled the years on 
to the wrong end offthe ticket. 


C. H. J. AIMBALL 
THE INSURANCE AGENT 
47 Kilby St., Boston 


Telephones. 
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Methodist Book  Coneare 


New England Depository 





Camp-Meeting Music 
The Latest and Best 


Epworth Hymnal, No. 3 
Finest of the Wheat, No. 3 
Pentecostal Hymns, No 3 
Northfield Hymnal 


$25.00 per hundred 
-*? ¢ 


T Ehe Gospel Chorus 


The best book made for the money. 
$15.00 per hundred. 


ee‘? ? 


1| We have all the books in the market, and 
can send samples on approval. Let us 
hear from you if you wish a Music Book, 
and we will guarantee to furnish it at the 
lowest price. 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 











EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, .MASS. 


Wednesday, Sepi. 14, 1904, the eighty-eighth 
year opens. Specix) advantages in location and 
school] life. Applications for admittance now 
being received. Fo: particulars write 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principa) 








Maine Wesleyan Seminary 


KENT’S HILL, MAINE CL 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 18, 1904. 


College Preparatgry, eed * Normal, Art, 
Music and Business Courses. Five buildings, 
bealthy location, two hours from Portland and 
six hours from Boston. Send for catalogue ; 
mention this paper. 


REV. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


WABAN SCHOOL tors°*Scnoot tof boys. 


Healthfully and beautifully located. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors, 


Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY, WABAN, Mass. 


Drew Theological Seminary 
TUITION AND FURNISHED ROOSIS FREE 


Lectures on Special Topics in Theology and 
Pastoral Work every term. Particular attention 
given to the ag 4 and Practice of Sacred Ora- 
tory and Music. Fall term commences Sept. 22. 
Winter term, first T esday in January. For all 
special information address 


President HENRY A, BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful suburban 
residence ; rowing and skating on Charles River ; out 
door games in ample, shaded grounds; best equi c 
gymnasium and swimming pool under careful hy ic 
supervision. Lectures and lessons on topics adapted tc 
the ideal administration of homes; pupils properly 
chaperoned to the best Musical and Literary entertain 
ments in Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting list, address (mentioning this paper) 














ot torswear his years, which, however, 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


EDUCATIONAL 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Minneaolis, 
Denver, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles. Manuaifree. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Offers Metropolitan Alvaatages of 
Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 


Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


w. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 











TILTON SEMINARY 


Tilton, N. H. 


Spring term opened April 5. 
Applications now being received for Sall term. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 
tages. An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours frem 
Boston. $100 Plan for limited number. Send 
for por iky atl Ete ZION’S HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 





The Kast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-School for Both Sexes 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Pupils 
are individualized with a view to the largest 
mental and moralimprovement. There is no 
better place for young people who desire a thor- 
ough training in a homelike atmosphere ata 
moderate expense. 


Fali term opens Sept. 13, 1904. 
Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal 





EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 
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Editorial 


Continued from page 969 





nishes a rare glimpse ‘of Dr. Hascall’s 
preaching ability in his youth, at a camp- 
meeting held seventy years ago. 





A successful work is being carried on by 
the New York Branch of the International 
Christian Police Association, which was 
tounded by Miss C. Gurney, but has latter- 
ly been in charge of a Miss Kendall. The 
Association first met under the name ot 
the *‘ Police Band of Prayer.” The Sunday 
service is largely attended by policemen. 
A Bible study class is held on Thursday 
nights, after which a social hour is enjoyed. 
The guardians of the peace— who are 
themselves exposed to so many tempta- 
tions while entorcing the law—surely de- 


serve to have the Gospel preached unto 
them. 





It is certainly a satisfaction to all reli- 
gious people in America to know that not 
only is the present President of the United 
States a member of a church—the Re- 
formed communion —but the Democratic 
candidate for President is also a religious 
man. Judge Parker is a vestryman in an 
Episcopal Church in Kingston, N. Y., and 
a constant attendant on its services. Even 
on the Sunday succeeding his nomination, 
after an exciting experience of suspense 
lasting far into the night otf Saturday» 
Judge .Parker did not neglect to drive to 
church, and, moreover (will some good 
people who are always behind note? ), was 
not late at the morning service by a min- 


ute. Men in public lite honor themselves 
when they honor God. 





The American people are having a good- 
matured laugh at the expense ot Admiral 
Stirling, iu command of the Asiatic Squad- 
ron, who, not having heard that Secretary 
ot the Navy Moody had been succeeded by 
Paul Morton, acknowledged the receipt of 
a recent despatch signed *“‘ Merton,” trom 
the Navy Department, cabled that the order 
would be executed, and innocently added, 
“Who is Morton?” There is a junior 
officer on the Navy list by the name of 
Morton, but he would hardly be telegraph- 
ing instructions to the commander of the 
Asiatic squadron. It ‘‘ Bob” Evans had 
cabled, “* Who is Morton?” we might sus- 
pect him of recklessly trying to get a little 
fun out of official routine correspordence, 
at the expense of the Secretary ot the N avy; 
under cover of an apparent ignorance as to 
the identity of the new appointee ; but Ad- 
miral Stirling’s cablegram undoubtedly 
expressed a real, if amusing, bewilderment. 
As for the new Secretary of the aNavy, it 
rests with him to prove by vigorous ad- 
ministration ot his office “ who is Morton.’’ 





We are in receipt of the following im- 
portant announcement from the office ot 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society: “By special 
action of the Board of Managers of the 
Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education 
Society, a year’s leave of absence has been 
granted to Dr. W. W. Foster, ipresident of 
Rust University, together with Mrs. Foster, 
dean of the normal department. After 
seven years of devoted service, during 
which they have passedSthrough three 
quarantines on account of yellow fever 
and small-pox, the health of Mrs. Foster 
has been much impaired, and{ physicians 
have recommended a change for: the recu- 
peration of her nervous,‘forces. The insti- 
tution was never so prosperous. M embers 
of the board paid high tribute to the charac- 
ter and work of Dr. and Mrs. Foster. Prof. 
and Mrs. James Baird have been secured, 
and will work under President Foster, who 
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will visit the institution at the beginning 
and end of the year’s work. He will supply 
First Church in Boston, and will be avail- 
able for addresses in the interest of the 
work to which he plans to return in the 
fall ot 1905.’’ 





Those intending to visit the World’s Fair 
at St. Louis may address Rev. Dr. F. W. 
Luce, pastor Maple Ave. Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, for intormation. Questions 
will be cheerfully and promptly answered 
if stamp is enclosed. 





Death of Ex-Governor Pattison 


E are greatly shocked and grieved 

to learn of the death of Hon. Rob- 

ert Emory Pattison, which occurred at his 
residence in Overbrook, a suburb of Phila- 
delphia, on Monday morning. Pneumonia, 
complicated with a weakness of the heart, 
was the cause of death. Mr. Pattison was 
deteated for governor in 1902 by Governor 
Pennypacker, and had not been well since 
his laborious campaign in that year. He 














THE LATE EX GOVERNOR PATTISON 


was a member of the committee on resolu- 
tions of the recent Democratic Convention 
at St. Louis, and his health tailed under the 
strain. He remained in St. Louis a few 
days after the convention to rest. Last 
Friday pneumonia developed. 

The son of a Methodist minister, he was 
born in Quantico, Md., Dec. 8, 1850. He 
studied law, being admitted to the barin 
1872. Hewas nominated for governor in 
June, 1882, and was elected by a plurality 
of 40.202 over James A. Beaver, the Quay 
Republican candidate. In July, 1890, Mr. 
Pattison became the Democratic candidate 
tor governor for the second time, and was 
again elected by 16.554 pluralit y over George 
W. Delamater, the Republican candidate. 
He was aman of unquestioned integrity, 
and though an ardent politician, be never 
sullied bis moral character. He received 
the universal confidence of the people of 
his State, and of the best men of all parties, 

A Methodist from boyhood, he had been 
very active and influential in the local and 
general church. He was a member ot sev- 
eral General Conferences, and was espe- 
cially active in the session of 1900 in putting 
the Book Concern upon a healthy business 
basis. His death is an unspeakable lcss to 
local Methodism and to the church at 
large. , 

He married very early a daughter of 
Edwin A. Smith, a Philadelphian. Two 
children — a boy and gir] — constitute the 
family. 












August 3, 1904 


A New New England 


Since writing the editorial, which appears 
this week, on the * Transitormation ot New 
England,’ we have read an article in th« 
World Today tor August by Rev. A. A. 
Berle, formerly of Boston, on the same 
topic. He confirms our thought in every 
particular and adds a fewitems. He calls 
attention to the significant fact that the 
Connecticut Legislature has passed this 
year extraordinary measures for enabling 
the small towns to keep up their public 
schools, by giving them State aid. He notes, 
also, another yet more startling fact — 
that the rural sections of Rhode Island and 
Connecticut show a venality and corrupt- 
ness in the matter of shameless bribery at 
the ballot-box exceeding anything known 
ot Chicago or New York. Salem has today, 
he says, relatively a population as cosmo- 
politan as Chicago. In one leading Con- 
gregational church of New England 
there are Sunday-school libraries main- 
tained in six different languages other than 
English, and these are the libraries most 
patronized by the school. Of the 1,340 
manufacturing cities in the country one- 
fourth are in New England—a much 
larger number than in any other similar 
area in the country. Dr. Berle closes his 
excellent setting torth of the situation by 
the following sentence: ‘The old New 
England of homogeneous population, of 
settled and fixed habits of lite, and of de- 
terminate ideals oft character and educa- 
tion, is gone, and in its place is a new New 
England fronting the composite, industrial, 
interrogatory civilization of the twentieth 
century ; its intellectual solidarity and iso- 
lation have given way, and it is tacing, with 
all the rest ot America, the common prob- 
lems of our race.” 





Conditions at Fall River 


EV. H. H. CRITCHLOW, pastor of 
Brayton Church, Fall River, sends 
the tollowing note: 


* The strike in our city has been so complete- 
ly misrepresented in many of the dailies, that 1 
feel impelled to write these words. The work- 
men do feel deeply the unfairness of the con- 
tinued reductions, and with almost unanimity 
all over the city have stood for a smal! share of 
their rights. Besides having more looms to 
run than one year ago (some have an increase 
of one-half in actual amount of work and yet 
no increase in pay), a 10 per cent. cut-down was 
made last fall,and a 124% per cent. this week, 
and all this added to a curtailment to three or 
four days a week. Hence one of the largest 
strikes on record in any one community! 
Notwithstanding all this, there was only one 
man in the city who was so foolhardy as to 
think of the destruction of property, and when 
he threw a stone at a window and was prompt- 
ly arrested, the union men and others present 
cheered the officer of the law. The representa- 
tions of ‘scrapping,’ etc., as given in some daily 
papers, are either imaginary or partly false 
(photographers are known to have paid the 
boys to ‘ play the fighting racket’ in front of a 
crowd). 

‘Both sides have claimed to be right, and at 
present it seems as if they would stand for 
many a day to make good their claims; yet 
there has been nothing but a courteous expres- 
sion one to the other of this decided opinion. 
Men in the churches and out of the churches 
have listened with thoughtfulness, at least, to 
any message which the ministers have brought 
to help in the problem. The city government 
and churches alike are preparing to relieve im- 


mediate want. Our Deuconess Home, with its 
nine workers, will find any help from beyond 
the city of great service in their work among 
the poor.” 
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